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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Office  of  Superintendent, 
Yellowstone  Parle,  Wyo.,  September  30,  1915. 
Sir:   I  have  the  honor  to  submit  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  and  the  management  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
from  October  15,  1914,  to  the  present  date. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  set  aside  by  act  of  March  1,  1872 
(sees.  2474  and  2475,  R.  S.,  17  Stat.,  32),  is  located  in  the  States  of 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho.  It  has  an  area  of  about  2,142,720 
acres  and  an  average  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet. 

The  military  force  available  for  duty  in  the  park  consists  of  a  de- 
tachment of  200  soldiers  of  the  Cavalry  Arm  of  the  service,  trained 
in  the  different  Calvary  regiments  and  detached  therefrom  for  this 
special  service. 

The  headquarters  is  located  at  Fort  Yellowstone,  but  the  command 
also  garrisons  15  soldier  stations  scattered  throughout  the  park, 
requiring  135  men  during  the  tourist  season  and  75  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

A  telephone  system  connects  the  soldier  stations  and  the  post. 

In  addition  to  the  military  force  which  is  maintained  by  the  War 
Department,  the  Interior  Department  furnishes  certain  civilian  em- 
ployees, namely,  a  clerk,  scouts,  a  buffalo  keeper,  etc. 

The  detachments  of  soldiers  at  the  15  stations  performed  their  duties 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

TRAVEL. 

An  unusually  early  spring  opened  all  roads  to  travel  before  the 
tourist  season,  but  on  account  of  heavy  rains  in  May  and  up  to  past 
the  middle  of  June,  they  were  very  muddy  for  a  few  days  after  the 
opening  on  June  14,  but  dried  up  so  rapidly  that  they  required  sprink- 
ling before  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  aggregate  number  of  persons  making  park  trips  during  the 
season  of  1915  was  as  follows: 

Travel  during  the  season  of  1915. 
Guests  at  hotels: 

Entering  via  the   western   entrance   with   Yellowstone-Western 

Stage  Co 20, 151 

Entering  via  the  northern  entrance  with  Yellowstone  Park  Trans- 
portation Co 6,  722 

Entering  via  eastern  entrance  with  Holm  Transportation  Co 144 

27,  017 
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Wylie  Permanent  Camping  Co. : 

Entering  via  northern  entrance 3,  306 

Entering  via  western  entrance 7,  027 

Entertaining  via  eastern  entrance 208 

10,  541 

Shaw  &  Powell  Camping  Co.: 

Entering  via  northern  entrance 3,  261 

Entering  via  western  entrance 1;  966 

5,227 

Hefferlin  Camps: 

Entering  via  northern  entrance 1,  080 

Entering  via  western  entrance 612  ■ 

1,692 

With  other  licensees  of  personally-conducted  camping  parties 265 

Making  park  trips  with  private  transportation: 

With  automobiles 3,  513 

With  other  private  transportation  as  "private  camping  parties". . .     3,  448 

6,961 

Total  making  park  trips 51,  703 

Number  making  short  trips  with  special  licensees 192 

Grand  total  of  travel,  season  of  1915 51,  895 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co.  reports  that  27,017  people  were 
accommodated  at  the  hotels  in  the  park  during  the  season  of  1915, 
of  which  6,722  entered  at  the  northern  entrance,  20,151  at  the  western 
entrance,  and  144  at  the  eastern  entrance. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Boat  Co.  reports  that  4,277  people  took  the 
boat  trip  across  Yellowstone  Lake  during  the  season,  of  which  1,863 
were  traveling  with  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.,  1,699 
with  the  Yellowstone-Western  Stage  Co.,  589  with  Wylie  Camping 
Co.,  Ill  with  Shaw  &  Powell  Camping  Co.,  4  with  Holm  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  and  11  miscellaneous. 

Travel  by  the  different  entrances. 

From  the  west,  via  Yellowstone,  Mont. 32, 551 

From  the  north,  via  Gardiner,  Mont 17,  463 

From  the  south,  via  Jackson ,  Wyo 331 

From  the  east,  via  Cody,  Wyo 1 ,  550 

Total : 51 ,  895 

The  travel  by  way  of  Tower  Falls  by  regular  tourists  returning  to 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  from  Grand  Canyon  was  less,  in  proportion  to 
total  travel,  then  last  year.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  taking  this 
trip,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  park,  was  due  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  transportation  companies  to  spare  their  horses  the  pull  up 
the  mountain  and  the  longer  journey.  All  touring  the  park  in  auto- 
mobiles took  the  Mount  Washburn  route  and  were  most  enthusiastic 
over  the  scenery. 

The  Wylie  Permanent  Camping  Co.  had  158  wagons  in  use  during 
the  season,  the  Shaw  &  Powell  Camping  Co.  had  85  wagons  in  use. 
W.  N.  and  O.  M.  Hefferlin  had  42  wagons  and  4  saddle  horses  in  use 
transporting  tourists  and  supplies  to  their  4  permanent  camps  in  the 
park,  and  in  addition  movable  camp  licenses  were  issued  during  the 
season,  covering  a  total  of  43  wagons  and  247  saddle  and  pack  animals 
and  4  special  wagons  for  livery  work. 

An  inspection  of  the  figures  giving  the  travel  for  the  season  shows 
that  about  three-fifths  of  all  the  visitors  to  the  park  entered  by  the 
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western  gateway.  This  was  due  to  several  causes,  chief  of  which  was 
the  reduced  rates  on  certain  central  western  railways  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco,  with  side  trips  to  National  Parks 
and  other  points  of  interest.  This  concentration  of  travel  to  one 
entrance  made  the  task  of  the  transportation  companies  operating 
therefrom  exceedingly  difficult,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days 
when  the  numbers  arriving  were  too  large  for  all  to  be  given  transpor- 
tation the  traveling  public  was  well  handled. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

Under  instructions  in  connection  with  your  announcement  of  April 
21,  1915,  that  automobiles  would  be  admitted  to  the  park  beginning 
August  1,  such  privilege  to  be  extended  to  pleasure  vehicles  only, 
preparations  were  at  once  begun.  Four  extra  first-class  rangers  were 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  checking  automobiles,  telephone  lines 
were  extended  and  old  ones  repaired,  and  new  telephones  installed  at 
several  points  along  the  roads  where  checking  was  necessary.  On 
June  7  and  8  a  trial  trip  was  made  by  park  officers  and  members  of 
the  transportation  companies,  as  a  result  of  which  regulations  and 
schedules  were  planned  and  recommended  to  the  department,  and 
these  were  printed  and  distributed  before  the  opening  date. 

Prior  to  the  opening  date  for  automobiles,  August  1,  heavy  rains 
throughout  the  West  made  the  roads  approaching  and  in  the  park 
heavy  and  difficult,  yet  50  automobiles  with  171  tourists  entered  the 
park  on  that  day.  No  accidents  to  the  occupants  of  horse-drawn 
vehicles  due  to  automobiles  marred  this  radical  departure  in  viewing 
the  park  and  the  regulations  and  schedules  worked  perfectly,  although 
travel  was  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  park.  It  was  found  pos- 
sible to  grant  special  schedules  and  night  travel  to  those  whose  time 
was  limited,  and  it  is  believed  that  new  schedules  can  be  added  to 
those  in  force  which  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  those  touring  the  park 
in  automobiles.  Another  season  should  find  open  to  automobiles  the 
road  from  Tower  Falls  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park,  passing 
through  the  Lamar  River  and  Soda  Butte  Creek  valleys,  by  the 
buffalo  farm  and  on  to  the  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  that  border 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  park.  The  officers,  enlisted  men,  and 
rangers  had  no  difficulty  in  handling  the  automobile  travel,  and  their 
efforts  to  keep  cars  within  the  schedules  were  met  by  courteous  and 
appreciative  responses  on  the  part  of  the  occupants. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  automobiles,  and 
number  of  tourists  carried  by  them,  that  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  park  trip  from  August  1  to  the  end  of 
the  season: 

Automobile  travel. 

Automobiles.    Tourists. 

Entering  via  the  northern  entrance 365  1,  377 

Entering  vi;i  the  western  entrance 392  1. 403 

Entering  v  is  the  eastern  entrance 103  701 

Knter in-  \  in  the  southern  entrance 8  32 

Total 958      3,  513 

This  travel  is  included  in  the  aggregate  number  of  tourists  taking 
park  trips,  heretofore  mentioned. 
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On  April  21,  1915,  authority  was  granted  by  the  department  to 
issue  a  permit  to  Robt.  I.  McKay,  of  Cooke,  Mont.,  to  transport 
machinery,  ore,  and  supplies  between  Gardiner  and  Cooke,  Mont., 
using  15  automobile  trucks  and  25  trailers,  under  proper  restrictions 
as  to  schedules,  etc.,  and  to  use  one  car  as  a  utility  or  repair  car,  all 
on  condition  that  he  make  certain  repairs  to  the  roads  between  Soda 
Butte  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  pay  a  license  fee  of  $20  per 
annum  for  each  truck  used,  $10  per  annum  for  each  trailer  used,  and 
$10  per  annum  for  repair  and  utility  car.  Mr.  McKay  arrived  at 
Gardiner  about  July  15  with  one  truck  and  one  utility  car.  He 
deposited  funds  to  cover  license  fee  on  these  and  the  following  morn- 
ing went  to  Cooke  with  them,  after  having  made  arrangements  with 
the  engineer  officer  in  regard  to  repairing  the  roads.  Since  that  time 
he  has  had  the  truck  at  work  in  connection  with  the  work  of  repairing 
the  road  between  Tower  Falls  and  Cooke,  but  the  improvements 
have  not  progressed  up  to  the  present  time  sufficiently  as  to  render  it 
practicable  to  haul  heavy  loads  over  the  roads  with  trucks,  but  his 
crews  are  still  at  work. 

Hon.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
visited  the  park  twice  during  the  season,  once  before  and  once  after 
the  admission  of  automobiles. 

CONCESSIONERS. 

The  Shaw  &  Powell  Camping  Co.  completed  the  work  begun  last 
season  of  constructing  log  dining  rooms,  kitchens,  and  storerooms  at 
permanent  night  camps. 

The  Wylie  rermanent  Camping  Co.  constructed  a  temporary  log 
building  for  use  as  a  hospital  at  its  Swan  Lake  Camp,  and  another  at 
the  Riverside  camp  which  accommodates  the  offices  and  news  stand, 
and  is  also  used  as  a  recreation  room. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Brothers  completed  his  bathhouses  and  plunge  at 
Upper  Geyser  Basin  and  opened  them  to  the  public  on  July  1.  These 
baths  have  proven  popular  with  travelers  as  well  as  with  employees 
of  the  park.  Mr.  Brothers  reports  that  the  total  number  of  bathers 
since  July  1  was  7,681. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hamilton  bought  the  Klamer  general  store  at  Upper 
Geyser  Basin  and  took  charge  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

STREAM  GAGING. 

Mr.  G.  Clyde  Baldwin,  district  engineer  of  the  water-resources 
branch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  with  headquarters  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  who  has  charge  of  this  important  feature,  has  furnished 
the  following  report  on  this  work  for  the  year: 

Records  were  obtained  from  the  following  gaging  stations  which 
were  established  during  June,  1913: 

Madison  River  near  Yellowstone,  Mont. 

Gibbon  River  at  Wylie  Lunch  Station,  near  Yellowstone,  Mont. 
Yellowstone  River  above  Upper  Falls,  near  Canyon  Station. 
Snake  River  at  south  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  small  allotment  of  funds  available  for  this  work  has  proved 
sufficient  only  to  keep  up  the  necessary  office  work  connected  there- 
with and  to  permit  the  making  of  one  visit  during  the  year  to  each 
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of  the  gaging  stations.  Consequently  it  is  still  impossible  to  compute 
discharges  of  Snake  and  Yellowstone  Rivers  for  anything  except 
low  stages  of  flow  because  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  high-stage 
measurements  until  cables  have  been  installed  at  these  stations. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  gaging  stations,  together  with  sum- 
maries of  current  meter  measurements,  and  gage  height  and  dis- 
charge data  for  each  will  be  published  in  the  annual  Water-Supply 
Papers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Parts  VI  and  XII, 
respectively,  for  Missouri  and  Snake  River  drainage  areas. 

ROADS. 

The  road  work  in  the  park  is  in  charge  of  Maj.  Amos  A.  Fries, 
United  States  Engineer  Corps,  who  has  furnished  the  following  notes 
on  the  work  in  the  park  under  his  department: 

The  sundry  civil  bill  of  March  3,  1915,  appropriated  money  as  fol- 
lows for  road  work  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the  adjacent 
forest  reserve  on  the  east  and  south: 

Yellowstone  National  Park:  For  maintenance  and  repair  of  improvements,  $125,000, 
including  not  to  exceed  $7,500  for  maintenance  of  the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  leading 
out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  maintenance  of 
the  road  in  the  forest  reserves  leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  south  boundary,  to  be 
expencfed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  be  immediately 
available:  Provided,  That  no  portion  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  expended  for  the 
removal  of  snow  from  any  of  the  roads  for  the  purpose  of  opening  them  in  advance  of 
the  time  when  they  will  be  cleared  by  seasonal  changes. 

For  widening  to  not  exceeding  eighteen  feet  of  roadway  and  improving  surface  of 
roads  and  for  building  bridges  and  culverts  from  the  belt-line  road  to  the  western  bor- 
der from  the  Thum")  Station  to  the  southern  1  order,  and  from  the  Lake  Hotel  Station 
to  the  eastern  border,  all  within  Yellowstone  National  Park,  to  make  such  roads  suit- 
able and  safe  for  animal-drawn  and  motor-propelled  vehicles,  to  be  immediately  avail- 
able, $50,000. 

For  completing  the  widening  to  not  exceeding  eighteen  feet  of  roadway  and  improv- 
ing the  surface  of  roads  and  for  building  bridges  and  culverts  in  the  forest  reserve 
leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary,  to  make  such  roads  suitable  and  safe 
for  animal-drawn  and  motor-propelled  vehicles,  to  be  immediately  availa"  le,  $20,000. 

In  addition  there  remained  available  on  October  1,  1914,  about 
one-half  of  the  $255,000  appropriated  for  the  same  purposes  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill  of  August  1,  1914  (pp.  8  and  9,  report  of  acting 
superintendent,  September  30,  1914). 

On  account  of  early  spring  and  the  desire  to  expedite  work  in  an- 
ticipation of  record  travel  through  the  park  during  1915,  due  to  the 
combined  influence  of  the  European  war  and  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  Expositions,  work  was  vigorously  prosecuted  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1915  under  both  appropriations,  and  con- 
sequently almost  all  crews  have  either  exhausted  their  apportioned 
funds  or  completed  their  work  prior  to  the  date  of  this  report  and 
have  been  disbanded. 

The  work  during  the  year  included  general  repair  and  maintenance 
of  the  entire  system,  including  the  west,  south,  and  east  approaches, 
both  in  the  park  and  in  the  forest  reserve  on  the  east,  and  the  Cooke 
City  road;  widening  and  improving  the  west,  south,  and  east  ap- 
proaches, including  the  east  forest  reserve;  sprinkling  of  100  to  112 
miles  of  belt  line  and  west  approach  road;  repair  and  construction 
of  bridges;  construction  of  concrete,  wood,  and  galvanized-iron  cul- 
10184—15 2 
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verts;  clearing  of  dead  and  fallen  timber  from  the  roadside;  reshaping 
and  ditching  roads;  maintenance  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  lawns. 
In  the  following  summary  the  work  will  be  divided  into  that  done 
on  the  belt  line,  the  west  approach,  the  south  approach,  the  east 
approach,  the  Cooke  City  road,  and  work  in  general. 

BELT  LINE  ROAD  (INCLUDING  NORTH  ENTRANCE  ROAD). 

General  road  repairs. — In  the  fall  of  1914,  in  order  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive damage  to  the  roads  during  the  winter,  work  on  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  belt  line  was  done  to  improve  the  drainage, 
smoothing  and  reshaping  the  roads,  cleaning  out  ditches  and  cul- 
verts, and  constructing  "  thank-you-ma'ams,"  or  water  bars,  on 
some  of  the  steeper  grades.  This  work  extended  generally  from  the 
Thumb  to  Gardiner,  via  Lake,  Canyon,  Norris,  and  Mammoth,  and 
from  Norris  south  toward  Madison  Junction.  Similar  repairs  were 
made  on  about  \\  miles  of  the  Mount  Washburn  road,  between  miles 
lOf  and  15^  from  Canyon  Junction. 

Owing  to  continued  rainy  weather  during  the  latter  half  of  May 
and  the  first  half  of  June,  during  the  spring  of  1915,  and  to  the 
great  amount  of  freighting  being  done  into  the  park  by  the  hotels 
and  various  transportation  companies  in  anticipation  of  a*  large 
amount  of  travel  in  the  park  during  the  summer,  the  road  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  became  very  badly  rutted  and  in  some  places  almost 
impassable.  It  became  necessary  early  in  June  to  establish  so-called 
drag  stations  at  a  number  of  the  worst  places,  from  which  split-log 
drags  were  operated  over  the  roads,  thus  smoothing  them  out, 
reducing  the  ruts,  and  giving  the  roads  a  chance  to  drain  off.  The 
same  bad  weather  caused  a  large  fill  over  the  10-foot  reinforced  con- 
crete arch  culvert,  built  in  1914  about  1,000  feet  south  of  Canyon 
Junction,  to  slide  away;  and  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work 
was  required  to  repair  this  damage  and  bring  the  fill  up  to  the  cross 
section  required.  Between  May  20  and  July  3  a  flying  grader 
squadron,  consisting  of  four  graders,  was  sent  entirely  around  the 
belt  line,  shaping  up  the  roads,  cleaning  ditches,  cleaning  out  and 
making  minor  repairs  to  culverts.  To  assist  in  maintaining  the  roads 
during  the  tourist  season,  each  sprinkler  crew  was  equipped  with  a 
split-log  drag;  and  whenever  rainy  weather  gave  an  opportunity  for  so 
doing,  these  drags  were  used  to  reshape  and  smooth  out  the  ruts  in  the 
roads.     This  process  the  heavy  tourist  traffic  made  very  necessary. 

Gardiner  slide. — The  slide  in  the  Gardiner  Canyon,  about  2  miles 
from  the  north  entrance  at  Gardiner,  Mont.,  which  has  given 
considerable  trouble  to  the  Gardiner  Road  for  a  number  of  years, 
was  cut  back  in  the  fall  of  1914  and  the  spring  of  1915,  prior  to  the 
tourist  season,  by  means  of  hydraulic  sluicing.  During  the  fall  of 
1914  a  4-inch  pipe-line,  fed  by  an  electric  motor-driven  pump,  was 
used  to  furnish  the  water  for  the  sluicing;  but  in  the  spring  of  1915 
this  was  displaced  by  a  6-inch  pipe-line,  conveying  a  gravity  stream 
from  a  lake  about  a  thousand  feet  west  of,  and  130  feet  above,  the 
top  of  the  slide.  This  latter  method  allowed  a  greater  amount  of 
material  to  be  moved  and  at  less  cost.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  slide  will  continue  to  cause  trouble  for  several  years  to  come 
and  will  require  sluicing  once  or  twice  a  year  until  stopped.  Not- 
withstanding the  very  excellent  condition  of  the  road  at  this  point 
when  the  sluicing  was  discontinued  early  in  June,  the  slide  has  again 
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encroached  on  the  road,  although  not  sufficiently  to  cause  any  in- 
convenience to  traffic. 

Sprinkling  and  dragging. — During  the  tourist  season  of  1915  from 
100  to  112  miles  of  road  was  sprinkled,  including,  however,  a  large 
portion  of  the  west  approach.  After  the  continued  rains  of  late 
May  and  early  June,  an  excessively  dry  spell  started  in  and  lasted 
for  about  a  month.  This,  coupled  with  the  excessive  evaporation 
due  to  the  high  altitude  of  the  park,  made  it  impracticable  in  many 
places  during  this  period  for  sprinkling  to  cope  with  the  situation 
and  satisfactorily  lay  the  dust.  These  conditions  were  made  some- 
what worse  by  the  fact  that  this  excessive  dry  period  unfortunately 
occurred  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  sprinkler  season.  When  the 
sprinklers  are  first  started,  the  men  operating  them  are  new  and 
inexperienced,  and  numerous  small  defects  that  occur  each  year  in 
water  ditches,  rams,  tanks,  and  valves  have  to  be  remedied  before 
the  sprinkling  system  can  attain  its  maximum  efficiency.  In  the 
latter  half  of  July  and  thereafter  occasional  showers  occurred,  how- 
ever, and  these  greatly  relieved  the  situation.  In  addition  to  lay- 
ing the  dust,  the  showers  enabled  the  sprinkler  crews  to  operate 
their  road  drags,  with  which  all  crews  are  equipped,  as  already  stated 
under  "  General  Road  Repairs." 

The  length  of  road  sprinkled  was  increased  at  the  opening  of  the 
season  in  1915  to  112  miles.  Difficulty  was  experienced,  however, 
in  several  places,  through  the  water  supply  of  tanks  giving  out,  due, 
as  last  year,  to  the  very  light  snowfall  during  the  preceding  winter. 
The  sprinklers  which  run  between  the  Thumb  and  the  5-mile  post 
toward  the  Lake,  and  between  the  1  and  6-mile  posts  from  the 
Canyon  toward  Norris,  had  to  be  abandoned  during  August,  the 
benefits  not  being  sufficient  to  justify  the  cost. 

Considerable  experimenting  was  done  prior  to  the  sprinkling  sea- 
son with  gasoline  engine  pumping  sets,  with  which  it  was  hoped  to 
replace  all  hand  pumps  on  the  sprinkler  wagons  where  pumping  is 
necessary,  thus  economizing  in  labor  and  extending,  without  in- 
crease in  cost  or  plant  (except  for  the  purchase  of  the  pumping  sets) 
the  total  number  of  miles  sprinkled.  These  experiments  have  not, 
however,  shown  the  gasoline  sets  to  be  sufficiently  reliable  to  justify 
their  actual  installation  in  the  place  of  the  present  hand  pumps,  as 
owing  to  the  hard  conditions  of  service  and  to  the  probably  inexpert 
attendance,  the  gasoline  pumps  would  be  out  of  commission  a  great 
part  of  the  time  and  the  sprinkling  consequently  often  interrupted. 

Oiling  Gardiner  Road. — In  the  spring  of  1915,  1.6  miles  of  road 
inside  the  entrance  arch  at  Gardiner  was  scarified,  regraded,  and 
treated  with  oil  and  gravel  surfacing,  as  was  also  the  0.3  of  a  mile 
of  branch  freight  road  at  Gardiner.  For  this  purpose  a  light  oil, 
which  was  left  over  from  the  preceding  summer,  was  used,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  prevent  dust  and  avoid  having  to  sprinkle  this  stretch 
of  road.  The  process  used  answered  the  purpose  very  well,  much 
better  than  the  application  of  thin  oil  on  the  unprepared  road,  as 
experimentally  done  one  year  ago.  It  is  not  believed,  however, 
that  this  stretch  of  road  will  have  the  wearing  qualities  expected 
from  the  oil  and  rock  macadam  surfacing  used  at  the  west  entrance. 

Resurfacing. — In  addition  to  the  oil  surfacing  at  Gardiner,  there 
were  resurfaced  during  the  year  several  stretches  of  road  which  had 
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been  particularly  troublesome  in  wet  weather,  aggregating  about 
7  miles,  as  follows:  From  about  1J  to  4f  miles  from  Mammoth 
Springs  toward  Norris;  from  Canyon  Junction  about  1,000  feet 
south  to  the  Canyon  Arch  Bridge;  and  7 J  to  10 J  miles  from  the 
Canyon  Junction  toward  the  Lake  Hotel. 

Norris  realignment. — A  realignment  a  little  more  than  1  mile  in 
length  was  built  at  the  Norris  Geyser  Basin  to  avoid  two  bad  hills — 
one  north  and  one  south  of  the  Minute  Man  Geyser. 

Bridges  and  culverts. — The  reinforced  concrete  Canyon  Arch  Bridge, 
which  was  built  under  contract,  was  completed  and  accepted  on 
June  16,  1915.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  in  the 
park — 210  feet  long  over  all,  with  a  145-foot  arch. 

In  line  with  the  policy  adopted  several  years  ago,  there  were  built 
or  installed  this  spring  on  the  section  between  the  Upper  Basin  and 
the  Thumb,  12  reinforced  concrete-slab  culverts,  eight  being  of  8-foot 
span  and  the  other  four  of  6-foot  span,  and  about  14  galvanized-iron 
culverts,  mostly  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  triple  24-inch 
galvanized-iron  culverts,  with  head  walls.  There  were  also  installed 
some  galvanized  iron  culverts  at  other  parts  of  the  belt  line,  notably 
about  six  of  24-inch  diameter  on  the  section  between  the  Lake  and 
the  Canyon,  and  about  the  same  number  on  the  realignment,  already 
mentioned,  at  Norris  Geyser  Basin. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  wooden  culverts  were  repaired,  on  all 
portions  of  the  belt-line  system;  the  wooden  bridge  on  the  Bunsen 
Peak  Road,  over  the  Gardiner  River,  and  the  four  steel  bridges 
between  Mammoth  and  Gardiner  were  refloored;  and  several  con- 
crete bridges,  built  in  1914,  were  backfilled  and  placed  in  commission 
in  time  for  the  1915  tourist  season. 

WEST  APPROACH. 

On  the  west  approach  maintenance  work,  similar  to  that  on  the 
belt  line,  including  sprinkling,  was  done.  In  addition,  the  work  of 
widening  and  improving  the  road,  to  make  it  safe  for  animal-drawn 
and  motor-propelled  vehicles,  has  been  pushed  to  the  limit  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Widening  and  grading. — During  the  year  widening  and  grading  of 
the  west  approach  has  been  extended  to  include  all  of  the  Madison 
River  branch  of  the  approach,  except  about  1J  miles  (11  to  12  J  miles 
from  the  west  boundary)  and  about  half  of  the  Gibbon  River  branch. 
This  work  has  involved  considerable  minor  realignment,  and  some 
few  more  important  relocations,  including  one  2,500  feet  long, 
between  8  and  9  miles  from  the  boundary,  which  avoided  widening 
and  improving  a  stretch  of  rocky  hillside  road  and  eliminated  a 
bad  climb,  while  going  down  stream,  over  a  30-foot  hill;  and  one 
about  1,000  feet  long  near  the  junction  of  the  Gibbon  and  Firehole 
Rivers,  where  the  triangle  connecting  the  roads  to  Yellowstone, 
Norris  and  the  Fountain,  was  made  considerably  smaller,  and  the 
grade  improved. 

Surfacing. — The  top  surfacing  being  used  on  the  west  approach  is  an 
oil  and  rock  macadam.  The  rock  crusher  on  hand  proving  to  be  of 
insufficient  capacity,  an  additional  one  was  purchased  and  placed 
in  operation,  together  with  the  old  one,  early  this  spring.  The  plant 
was  also  increased  by  an  additional  road  roller  and  several  less  im- 
portant items  of  machinery.     For  the  storage  of  oil  a  concrete  pit, 
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equipped  with  steam-heating  coils,  was  built  at  the  boundary,  at 
Yellowstone,  Montana,  with  a  capacity  of  two  cars  of  oil,  and  a 
track  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railway  extended  to  permit  un- 
loading of  cars  direct  into  the  pit.  A  retort  was  also  built  adjacent 
to  the  pit,  to  heat  the  oil,  prior  to  use,  to  a  higher  degree  than  prac- 
ticable with  steam. 

Five  miles  of  road  at  the  west  entrance  was  completed  with  oil- 
macadam  surfacing  during  the  vear,  although  it  is  possible  that  the 
last  three-quarters  of  a  mile  will  require  considerable  repair  next 
spring.  The  rock  used  on  this  particular  stretch,  although  crushed 
from  boulders  which  seemed  of  good  quality,  has  not  turned  out  as 
well  as  desired  under  rolling  and  the  wear  of  traffic . 

In  the  oil-macadam  work  so  far  done  there  have  been  used  two 
different  grades  of  heavy  California  asphalt  oils,  and  one  mile  has 
been  treated  with  Tarvia,  experimentally,  in  lieu  of  oil.  The  wear 
of  these  adjacent  stretches  should,  by  the  next  season,  give  a  very 
good  comparison  of  the  different  materials  used,  which  will  be  a  valu- 
able aid  in  further  surfacing  in  the  park. 

Firehole  River  realignment. — This  realignment,  which  will  replace 
most  of  the  road  lying  between  the  Madison  Junction  and  the  Firehole 
Cascades,  was  begun  in  June  and  completed  for  a  distance  of  about 
3,500  feet.  Surveys  have  been  made  beyond  this  distance.  This 
new  location  will  greatly  improve  the  grades  and  will  open  up  a  very 
fine  stretch  of  river  scenery,  replacing  with  an  unusually  attractive 
road  one  which  is  quite  deficient  in  such  qualities.  When  this  new 
road  is  completed  and  opened  up  it  is  believed  that  the  main  traffic 
will  shift  to  it  instead  of  passing  over  the  Mesa  Road,  which,  like 
the  present  Firehole  River  branch  of  the  west  approach,  is  extremely 
uninteresting  and  hilly. 

The  new  road  is  for  the  most  part  in  very  heavy  rock  work,  for 
which  reason  an  air-compressor  drilling  plant  has  been  purchased 
and  installed,  resulting  in  very  considerable  increase  in  speed  and 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  work. 

SOUTH  APPROACH. 
IN   THE    PARK. 

In  addition  to  general  spring  repairs,  such  as  were  made  on  the 
belt  line,  the  work  of  widening  and  improving  the  south  approach  for 
combined  horse-drawn  and  automobile  traffic,  as  specially  appro- 
priated for  by  Congress,  was  continued. 

Widening  and  grading. — About  5i  miles  of  road  south  of  the  Thumb 
has  been  widened  and  graded  during  the  year,  including  a  realignment 
about  3,000  feet  long. 

Bridges  and  culverts. — The  4-span  log  bridge  over  Lewis  River  was 
rebuilt,  as  were  several  other  small  bridges  and  culverts. 

IN   THE    FOREST    RESERVE. 

Snake  River  Bridge. — The  allotments  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
1915  and  1916  for  the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  south  of  the  park 
have  been  lumped  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  100-foot  span  steel 
bridge  over  Snake  River.  The  contract  for  the  steel  and  erection 
has  been  let,  and  the  abutments  have  been  built.  The  bridge  will 
not  be  completed  until  next  year. 
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EAST  APPROACH. 

As  on  the  belt  line,  general  repairs  were  made  to  the  east  approach, 
both  in  the  park  and  in  the  forest  reserve,  to  maintain  same  in 
condition  for  traffic;  and  the  work  of  widening  and  improving  the 
road,  to  make  same  safe  for  both  animal-drawn  and  motor-propelled 
vehicles,  under  the  special  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  was 
pushed  as  much  as  the  money  available  would  permit. 

IN   THE    PARK. 

Early  snows  and  freezing  weather  in  the  fall  of  1914,  and  the  ex- 
tremely wet  weather  in  the  spring  of  1915,  retarded  the  work  and 
increased  the  cost  considerably  on  the  section  of  the  east  road  located 
inside  the  park. 

Widening  and  grading. — This  work  has  been  brought  to  comple- 
tion on  all  except  about  5  miles,  of  which  1J  miles  (9-J  to  11  miles 
from  the  Lake  Junction)  has  been  partially  widened.  The  balance 
uncompleted  consists  of  the  2  miles  between  the  11  and  13-mile 
posts  and  about  1J  miles  between  the  19  and  21-mile  posts,  which 
last-named  stretch  involves  considerable  rock  work. 

The  work  during  the  past  year  included  grading  down  short  hills 
and  filling  in  the  intervening  low  places,  besides  widening,  between 
the  4  and  6J-mile  posts;  widening  and  grading  from  the  6 J  to  the  9£- 
mile  points,  including  a  1,000-foot  realignment  to  greatly  improve 
the  alignment  and  grade  on  the  hill  eastward  from  Turbid  Lake; 
partially  widening  and  grading  between  the  9 \  and  11-mile  posts; 
a  lj-mile  relocation  of  the  road  at  the  crossing  of  Cub  Creek,  about 
13J  miles  from  the  Lake  Junction,  where  the  old  road  was  in  a  bad 
location  on  the  creek  bank,  and  subject  to  serious  slides  (it  was  here 
considered  better  and  more  economical  to  build  a  new  road  on  nearly 
level  benches  farther  from  the  creek  than  to  improve  the  old  road) ; 
and  widening  and  grading  between  the  14 \  and  18-mile  posts 
(including  a  1,000-foot  realignment  at  the  highest  point  on  the  east 
road  near  the  15-mile  post  from  the  Lake)  and  between  20J  and  23^ 
miles  from  the  Lake. 

Graveling.— The  road  was  graveled  over  about  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  between  the  Lake  Junction  and  the  Yellowstone  River  bridge; 
over  the  2  miles  between  the  3  and  5-mile  posts  from  the  Lake 
Junction,  and  for  1  mile  between  the  7  and  8-mile  posts  from  Lake 
Junction.  Both  of  the  first  two  stretches  needed  graveling  very 
badly,  having  during  the  rains  of  May  and  June  this  year  become  all 
but  impassable. 

Turnout  at  Lake  Junction. — A  turnout  was  built  at  the  Lake  Junc- 
tion, completing  a  triangle  at  this  point  and  connecting  the  east  road 
with  the  branch  of  the  belt  line  leading  to  the  north  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Canyon.  Previously  the  junction  had  consisted  of  a 
single  turnout  from  the  east  approach  to  the  south  branch  of  the  belt 
line,  making  the  turn  for  traffic  from  the  north  belt  line  onto  the' 
east  road  so  sharp  that  freight  wagons  could  not  make  it,  but  were 
compelled  to  pass  to  a  point  beyond  where  they  could  turn  com- 
pletely around  and  then  enter  the  east  road  from  the  south. 

Bridges  and  culverts. — A  new  log  bridge  of  20-foot  span  was  built 
at  the  crossing  of  the  realignment  over  Cub  Creek.     The  bridge  at 
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the  outlet  to  Turbid  Lake,  about  6 J  miles  from  Lake  Junction,  was 
rebuilt,  the  elevation  of  the  bridge  and  approaches  being  made  5  feet 
higher  than  originally,  thereby  eliminating  the  former  sharp  descent 
to  the  bridge.  Minor  repairs  to  other  bridges  were  made  where 
necessary,  and  a  number  of  galvanizcd-iron  culverts  were  installed 
in  connection  with  the  other  work  of  improvement.  The  viaduct  or 
loop  bridge  on  the  east  slope  of  Sylvan  Pass  needs  replacing,  and  the 
work  of  so  doing  has  been  begun,  but  will  not  be  completed  until  next 
year,  work  now  having  been  suspended. 

IN    THE    FOREST    RESERVE. 

Widening,  grading,  and  surfacing. — During  the  year  about  22  miles 
of  the  east  approach  was  widened  and  graded,  and  surfaced  where 
needed,  making  a  total  of  25  miles  completed  and  leaving  2\  miles 
(between  the  6  and  8^-mile  posts  from  the  park  boundary)  yet  to  be 
improved.  A  large  amount  of  very  heavy  rockwork  was  involved 
in  this  section,  especially  the  half  farther  from  the  park.  The  work 
also  included  several  realignments  as  follows :  One  about  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  900  feet  of  which  was  along  a  rock  cliff,  2 J  miles  from 
the  park  boundary;  one  6,000.  feet  long  at  Holm  Lodge  and  Libby 
Flats,  between  8  and  10  miles  from  the  boundary;  and  one  about 
1  mile  long  at  the  location  of  the  new  steel  bridge  over  the  North 
Fork  of  Shoshone  River,  21  \  miles  from  the  park  boundary. 

Steel  bridges. — Contracts  were  let  for  the  steel  and  erection  of  three 
low  curved  top  chord-steel  bridges,  100-foot  span  each,  with  riveted 
joints,  located  as  follows:  Two  over  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shoshone 
River,  2  and  21^  miles,  respectively,  from  the  park  boundary,  and 
one  over  Elk  Fork,  23  miles  from  the  boundary.  The  concrete 
abutments  and  floors  of  these  bridges  are  being  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment. At  this  date  the  Elk  Fork  bridge  is  practically  completed 
except  for  the  floor,  and  the  abutments  for  the  two  bridges  over  the 
North  Fork  are  about  half  completed. 

Other  bridges  and  culverts. — Minor  repairs  were  made  where  neces- 
sary to  other  bridges  and  culverts,  and  a  number  of  galvanized  iron 
culverts  were  installed  in  connection  with  the  other  work  of  improve- 
ment. 

COOKE  CITY  ROAD. 

General  improvement. — The  work  begun  last  year  of  widening  and 
improving  the  road  leading  from  Tower  Falls  to  the  northeast 
boundary,  known  as  the  Cooke  City  Road,  was  continued  during  the 
summer  of  1915.  The  road  was  widened  for  about  4  miles  and 
graveled  an  aggregate  distance  of  about  2  miles,  where  most  needed; 
and  about  65  log  bridges  and  culverts  of  various  spans  were  installed. 
About  7  miles  of  road,  beginning  at  the  northeast  boundary,  has 
now  been  placed  in  very  fair  condition. 

Work  by  Robert  I.  McKay. — In  addition  to  the  work  done  at 
Government  expense  on  the  Cooke  City  Road,  there  has  been  some 
work  done  by  Mr.  Robert  I.  McKay  and  associates,  who  have  con- 
siderable mining  interests  at  Cooke  City,  Mont.,  about  4  miles 
outside  the  northeast  boundary.  As  Mr.  McKay  has  a  permit  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  operate  motor  trucks  and  trailers  through 
the   park  from  Cooke  City  to  Gardiner,  Mont.,  for  the    purpose  of 
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hauling  ore,  machinery,  etc.,  he  and  his  associates  are  interested 
in  the  upkeep  and  improvement  of  the  road.  The  principal  work 
done  by  these  interests  to  date  consists  of  a  realignment,  3,600 
feet  long,  around  what  is  known  as  the  Ash  Grade  and  S  Hill, 
between  8  and  9  miles  from  the  northeast  boundary.  This  realign- 
ment slightly  shortened  the  road  and  eliminated  a  hill  with  a  130- 
foot  climb,  having  an  average  road  grade  of  about  6^  per  cent  and  a 
maximum  grade  of  about  19  per  cent.  The  work  included  the 
removal  of  considerable  rock,  boulders,  gravel,  etc.,  by  blasting,  the 
building  of  some  crib  retaining  wall,  and  the  construction  of  a  10-foot 
log  bridge  and  five  3-foot  and  three  4-foot  log  culverts.  In  addition, 
some  work  was  done  not  on  the  realignment  mentioned,  including  the 
building  of  two  log  culverts  of  about  4-foot  span  each,  and  the 
replacing  of  a  21-foot  span  log  bridge  over  Lost  Creek,  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  Tower  Falls  toward  Cooke  City.  At  present  work  is 
being  done  by  Mr.  McKay  and  his  associates  on  a  realignment  around 
a  bad  hill  west  of  Pebble  Creek,  about  11  miles  from  the  northeast 
boundary,  on  a  realignment  between  the  Soda  Butte  flat  and  the 
Jackson  grade,  about  14 J  miles  from  the  boundary;  and  on  gravel- 
ing considerable  portions  of  the  road. 

WORK  IN  GENERAL. 

Telephone  lines. — The  opening  of  the  park  to  automobiles  on 
August  1  made  essential  an  improved  telephone  service  throughout 
the  park.  Sixty- three  miles  of  new  single-wire  telephone  line  was 
built  by  the  Engineer  Department,  which  is  being  paid  for  by  the 
Interior  Department.  There  was  repaired  or  rebuilt,  in  addition,  75 
miles  of  telephone  line,  also  at  the  expense  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, excepting  a  small  portion  which  was  paid  for  by  the  Engineer 
Department. 

Checking  stations. — There  were  built  during  the  year,  for  the  use  of 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Interior  Department,  three  automobile 
checking  stations,  of  log  construction,  located,  respectively,  at  the 
west  entrance,  at  the  Madison  Junction,  13J  miles  from  the  west 
entrance,  and  at  the  north  junction  of  the  Mount  Washburn  and 
Dunraven  Pass  Roads. 

Automobile  truck. — In  line  with  the  opening  of  the  park  to  auto- 
mobiles on  August  1,  1915,  there  was  purchased  by  the  Engineer 
Department  a  5-ton  automobile  truck.  This  has  effected  a  large 
saving  in  the  cost  of  the  freight  hauled  by  the  truck.  With  the 
hoped-for  extension  next  year  of  this  method  of  transportation  there 
will  be  effected  a  very  considerable  economy  in  the  matter  of  hauling 
freight,  which  has  always  been  a  serious  item  hi  the  costs  of  work 
done  in  the  park. 

Storehouse  at  Madison  Junction. — A  substorehouse  for  the  Engineer 
Department,  108  feet  long  by  38  feet  wide,  of  log  construction,  was 
built  during  the  summer  of  1915  at  the  junction  of  the  Firehole, 
Gibbon,  and  Madison  Rivers,  about  13  J  miles  from  the  west  boundary, 
to  be  used  principally  for  the  storage  of  forage  purchased  in  the  fall, 
when  the  prices  are  most  reasonable. 

Gasoline  storage  tank. — Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
gasoline  engine-driven  plant  it  became  advisable  to  build  a  10,000- 
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gallon  capacity  steel  storage  tank  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  thus 
enabling  gasoline  to  be  purchased  by  the  tank  carload,  and  saving 
about  35  per  cent  over  the  cost  of  the  same  when  purchased  in 
barrels  or  drums. 

FISH. 

.  The  usual  season's  work  of  collecting  eggs  of  the  black-spotted 
trout  and  distributing  them  from  the  subhatchery  on  Yellowstone 
Lake  to  points  throughout  the  United  States  was  continued  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  hatchery  at 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  Mr.  W.  T.  Thompson,  who  also  furnished  trout  for 
planting  in  park  waters  as  follows: 

May  11,  1915,  15,000  eastern  brook  trout  in  Blacktail  Deer  Creek, 
and  the  same  number  on  the  same  date  in  Obsidian  Creek.  The 
usual  plants  of  the  surplus  black-spotted  trout  were  also  made  in 
park  waters  adjacent  to  the  lake. 

A  pamphlet  on  "The  Fishes  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park/' 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Document  818,  printed  in  1915,  has  been  fur- 
nished for  distribution  during  the  past  season  and  has  proven  a 
very  popular  and  useful  document  to  those  interested  in  fishing  in 
the  park. 

WILD  ANIMALS. 

Frequent  rains  throughout  the  summer,  causing  constant  growth 
of  grass,  provided  an  abundance  of  pasture  for  all  kinds  of  herbivorous 
animals.  And  on  account  of  the  cool  weather  due  to  the  rains, 
elk,  deer,  and  antelope  remained  in  lower  altitudes  than  usual,  and 
were  consequently  often  seen  by  tourists  along  the  regular  stage 
routes. 

ANTELOPE. 

The  woven-wire  fence  along  the  north  line  of  the  park  near  the 
northern  entrance  kept  the  antelope  from  leaving  the  park  by 
drifting  down  the  Yellowstone  River,  as  they  are  inclined  to  do 
during  severe  storms  if  allowed  to  follow  their  own  instincts.  They 
were  fed  whenever  necessary  during  the  winter  from  the  alfalfa  hay 
raised  on  the  field  near  the  entrance  arch,  and  while  the  winter  was  so 
open  and  the  herd  so  scattered  that  an  accurate  count  was  not 
secured  they  were  all  in  fine  condition  in  the  spring,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  normal  increase  in  the  herd.  Last  fall  there 
were  192  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  on  hand  for  use  during  the  winter  in 
feeding  the  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  and  deer.  As  the  winter  was 
very  mild  it  was  necessary  to  feed  but  80  tons,  leaving  112  tons 
that  were  carried  over  to  this  year.  During  the  summer  the  45^-acre 
field  has  been  kept  watered  and  has  been  cut  twice  and  the  hay, 
amounting  to  82^  tons,  stacked  for  next  winter.  A  part  of  the  field 
has  grown  up  enough  so  that  it  will  be  cut  again,  so  there  are  some- 
thing over  200  tons  of  hay  in  stack  for  the  coming  winter.  This  field 
was  cared  for  and  hay  cut  and  stacked  under  contract  this  season 
at  a  cost  of  $5  per  ton  for  the  hay  in  stack.  The  same  work  cost 
$6.09  per  ton  season  of  1914. 

10184—15 3 
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DEER. 

While  due  to  the  open  winter  the  deer  were  not  in  evidence  in 
large  herds  as  they  are  sometimes  found,  there  seemed  to  he  at  least 
the  usual  numbers  of  both  black-tailed  and  white- tailed  varieties, 
and  they  were  in  splendid  condition  all  winter  Deer  are  frequently 
killed  in  open  season  by  hunters  several  miles  outside  of  the  park, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  them  stray  over  tho  boundaries 
of  the  park  annually. 

ELK. 

The  weather  was  so  mild  and  there  was  so  little  snow  in  March  and 
April  that  the  elk  went  up  to  high  ground  earlier  than  usual,  and  it 
was  impracticable  to  take  an  accurate  census  of  them.     They  were 
all  in  splendid  condition,  however,  and  careful  estimates  by  expe- 
rienced men  placed  the  increase  in  the  northern  herd  at  10  per  cent 
and  the  decrease  from  natural  causes  at  3  per  cent.     Taking  this 
into  consideration,  and  deducting  375  elk  shipped  out  of  the  park 
under  authority  of  the  department  during  the  winter  of  1914-15 
leaves  an  estimated  total  of  37,192  in  the  herd.'    Those  shipped  were 
consigned   as  follows:  January  25,  2  crated  by  express  to  the  city 
park  at  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  January  27,  4  crated  by  express  to  the 
park  commissioner,  Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y. ;  January  29,  3  crated 
by  express  to  the  mayor  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  February  12,  50  in  2  cars 
by  freight  to  the  State  game  warden  of  New  Mexico;  February  15, 
50  in  two  cars  by  freight  to  the  State  of  Montana;  February  19,  50 
in  two  cars  by  freight  to  the  State  of  Idaho ;  February  21 ,  50  by  express 
in  a  large  express  car  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  February  24,  2 
by  express,  crated,  to  Little  Falls,  Minn.;  February  26,  one  car  of  25 
by  freight  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  one  car  of  30  yearlings  by  freight 
to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  4  for  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
in  the  car  by  freight  with  elk  for  Michigan  as  far  as  St.  Paul  where 
they  were  crated  and  shipped  the  balance  of  the  journey  by  express; 
March  3,  50  in  a  large  car  by  express  to  the  State  of  Colorado  by  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey;  March  5,  one  car  of  25  by  freight 
to  the  State  of  Utah  by  the  United  States  Biological  Survey;  and  the 
last  shipment,  on  March  12,  of  one  car  of  30  by  freight  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota.     Allotments  of  elk  for  some  other  States  were  not   filled 
on   account  of  quarantine  regulations  for  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
which  was  prevalent  in  various  sections  during  the  winter.     Unusual 
difficulty  was  found   in   capturing   the   elk  wanted   for  shipment, 
as  they  did  not  come  down  for  hay,  on  account  of  the  warm  winter. 
The  experiment  of  shipping  elk  in  carload  lots  by  express,  in  the 
cases   of   South   Dakota   and   Colorado,    proved   very   satisfactory, 
as  the  animals  receive  better  care  than  when  shipped  by  freight, 
are  not  so  long  on  the  road,  and  with  50  in  one  large  car  the  cost  of 
shipping  should  not  be  much  greater  than  if  shipped  in  carloads  of 
25  by  freight.     In  shipping  by  freight,  rough  handling  of  the  cars 
by  the  railroads  often  results  in  considerable  loss.     Mr.  F.  M.  Dille, 
who  had  charge  of  tho  shipment  of  the  allotments  made  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  method  of 
,  shipment  by  express  is  far  better  than  by  freight.     The  presence  of 
several  bands  of  wolves  has  recently  been  noted  on  the  elk  ranges, 
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and  it  is  feared  that  they  will  kill  many  of  the  calves.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  being  made  to  systematically  hunt  the  wolves  and 
coyotes  in  the  park. 

MOOSE. 


Moose  are  frequently  seen  in  various  sections  of  the  park, 
are  reported  as  thriving  and  increasing  in  numbers. 


They 


BUFFALO. 


WILD  HERD. 


Little  has  been  seen  of  this  herd  for  the  past  two  years,  and  it  has 
not  been  practicable  to  get  an  accurate  count  of  them. 


TAME    HERD. 


The  tame  herd,  which  is  kept  on  Lamar  River  near  the  mouth  of 
Rose  Creek,  30  miles  east  from  headquarters,  has  been  in  the  best  of 
condition  during  the  year.  This  herd  now  numbers  239  animals,  as 
follows: 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number  Oct.  1. 1911  (last  report) 

90 

1 
28 

97 

193 

Born  in  No .  ember,  1914 

1 

Born  summer  of  1915 

21 

49 

Total  to  account  for 

125 
3 

118 
1 

243 

4 

Balance  now  in  the  herd 

122 

117 

239 

Of  those  disposed  of  one  5-year-old  bull  was  donated  by  the  depart- 
ment to  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  shipped  at  the  expense  of 
the  city  on  January  4;  one  6-year-old  bull  was  killed  in  the  herd 
April  5;  one  yearling  bull  was  found  dead  on  the  range,  apparently 
from  eating  poisonous  weeds,  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  one  6-year- 
old  cow  died  September  17. 

The  herd  is  kept  out  on  the  range  most  of  the  time  during  the 
summer  months.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  drive  a  num- 
ber of  the  old  bulls  out  to  the  range  of  the  wild  herd  and  to  get  them 
together,  but  they  always  return  to  the  main  herd.  The  usual  show 
herd  of  15  bulls  was  brought  in  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  on  June  15 
and  returned  to  the  main  herd  on  September  20.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  the  herd  it  will  soon  become  necessary  to  dispose 
of  a  large  number  of  them  or  provide  additional  facilities  for  their 
care.  The  herd  would  be  in  much  better  shape  if  at  least  a  hundred 
of  the  bulls  could  be  disposed  of.  About  200  acres  of  meadow  land 
was  kept  watered  during  the  summer,  and  the  hay  was  cut  and 
stacked  in  August,  yielding  about  150  tons,  at  a  cost  for  cutting  and 
stacking  of  $5.08  per  ton.  About  70  tons  of  last  year's  crop  of  hay 
is  still  on  hand,  and  it  is  expected  that  20  to  30  tons  of  good  hay  will 
be  cut  and  stacked  from  a  field  sowed  to  oats  last  spring.  This  will 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  forage  for  the  winter.  Last  winter 
being  an  open  one,  it  was  not  necessary  to  begin  feeding  hay  until 
January  26. 
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BEARS. 

But  few  complaints  were  received  during  the  summer  of  depreda- 
tions by  bears.  Travel  being  heavy  they  found  an  ample  supply  of 
food  at  the  garbage  dumps  near  hotels  and  permanent  camps,  and 
therefore  did  not  have  to  resort  to  stealing  from  ice  boxes  and  camp- 
er's supplies,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Two  bears  had  to  be  killed 
during  the  summer  to  protect  life  and  property. 

A  5-year-old  male  grizzly  bear  was  captured  at  Grand  Canyon  and 
shipped  alive  on  November  2,  1914,  to  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  their  expense.  Two  grizzlies,  male 
and  female  2-year-olds,  were  captured  at  Grand  Canyon  and  shipped 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  September  16  at  the  expense  of 
the  city. 

COYOTES  AND  WOLVES. 

Coyotes  are  numerous,  although  they  are  much  hunted  during  the 
winter  by  employees  on  duty  in  the  park.  About  100  were  killed 
during  the  year.  Gray  wolves  are  increasing,  and  have  become  a 
decided  menace  to  the  herds  of  elk,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  and  ante- 
lope. Several  were  killed  in  the  park  last  winter,  and  an  effort  will 
be  made  the  coming  winter  to  capture  or  kill  them. 

MOUNTAIN  LIONS. 

Mountain  lions  are  numerous  and  are  in  evidence  during  the  winter, 
when  their  tracks  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large 
herds  of  elk.  None  were  killed  last  winter,  as  there  was  not  enough 
snow  to  track  them  to  cover. 

MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 

The  mountain  sheep,  like  the  deer  and  antelope,  were  considerably 
scattered  during  the  winter,  as  the  weather  was  mild,  grass  plentiful, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  snow  to  drive  them  down  to  the  lower 
altitudes.  They  were  apparently  plentiful  and  wintered  in  excellent 
condition. 

OTHER  ANIMALS. 

Other  smaller  animals  usually  found  in  this  altitude,  such  as  beaver, 
foxes,  lynx,  otter,  marten,  etc.,  are  frequently  seen. 

BIRDS. 

Many  kinds  of  birds  are  found  in  the  park,  and  all,  more  particularly 
those  classed  as  game  birds  in  the  States,  are  noticeably  tamer  than 
they  are  outside  of  the  park.  They,  as  well  as  many  of  the  wild 
animals,  seem  to  know  where  the  park  lines  are  located,  although 
many  hunters  have  complained  that  these  lines  are  not  marked 
plainly  enough.  The  interest  of  travelers  in  bird  life  in  the  park  has 
increased  noticeably  since  the  publication  of  a  list  of  the  names  of 
birds  found  in  the  park  in  the  circular  of  information  which  is  gen- 
erally distributed  to  all. 
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PROTECTION  OF  GAME. 

The  question  of  game  protection  in  the  park  has  been  much 
simplified  of  recent  years  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  authorities 
of  the  adjoining  States  and  of  the  officials  of  the  national  forests  which 
adjoin  the  park  on  all  sides.  The  States  also  establish  game  pre- 
serves in  many  places  adjoining  the  park,  changing  their  boundaries 
as  conditions  demand.  Last  winter  the  Montana  Legislature  with- 
drew from  the  game  preserve  that  section  immediately  west  of  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  park,  thus  opening  up  a  good  hunting  region 
for  elk  and  deer,  but  still  retain  as  a  preserve  that  section  just  north 
of  the  park  extending  from  the  northwest  corner  to  the  mouth  of 
Gardiner  River.  It  also  extended  the  season  for  hunting  elk  and 
deer  to  December  15,  so  as  to  enable  those  who  depend  upon  the  fall 
hunt  for  a  winter  supply  of  meat  to  get  it  late  enough  in  the  fall  so 
it  will  not  spoil.  Hunting  has  been  very  poor  during  the  last  two 
seasons,  as  cold,  stormy  weather  did  not  come  in  time  to  drive  the 
elk  down  before  the  close  of  the  hunting  season.  Last  winter  the 
Wyoming  State  Legislature  set  aside  a  large  part  of  the  area  east  of 
the  park  as  a  game  preserve. 

Additional  scouts  were  employed  during  the  hunting  season  in 
adjoining  States,  and  several  arrests  were  made;  but  in  few  cases 
were  the  parties  indicted,  and  under  the  present  law  it  is  an  expensive 
and  difficult  process  to  prosecute  offenders,  as  under  a  decision  of 
the  Attorney  General  the  United  States  commissioner  in  the  park 
can  not  dispose  of  a  case  but  can  only  hold  violators  of  the  park  laws 
to  trial  before  the  United  States  district  court.  In  most  cases  where 
evidences  of  depredations  were  found  the  guilty  parties  were  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  trial.  One  violator  of  the  law — a  soldier  who 
was  a  member  of  the  detachment  stationed  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  park — pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  killing  an  elk  in  the  park, 
before  a  general  court  martial,  and  was  sentenced:  "To  be  dishonor- 
ably discharged  the  service  of  the  United  States;  to  forfeit  all  pay  and 
allowances  now  due,  or  to  become  due  while  in  confinement  under 
this  sentence;  and  to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  at  such  place  as  the 
reviewing  authority  may  direct  for  one  and  one-half  years."  The 
United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Alcatraz,  Cal.,  was  fixed  by  the 
reviewing  authority  as  the  place  where  the  sentence  would  be  served. 

Seventeen  snowshoe  cabins  were  put  in  repair  and  supplied  for  the 
use  of  patrols  traveling  on  skis  during  the  winter. 

VIOLATIONS  OF  LAW. 

Several  violations  of  law  were  discovered,  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
tecting game,  and  in  many  cases  arrests  have  been  made. 

In  February,  the  evening  of  the  first  or  morning  of  the  second,  some 
miscreant  cut  the  high  woven-wire  fence  on  the  north  line  of  the  park, 
about  3  J  miles  west  from  the  entrance  arch.  Tracks  of  a  man  were 
found  leading  away  from  the  point  where  the  fence  had  been  cut,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  fix  the  blame.  On  the  evening  of  February  3 
some  one  went  to  the  pons,  at  the  haystacks  on  the  flat,  in  sight  of 
the  town  of  Gardiner,  and  killed  five  of  the  elk  that  had  been  cap- 
tured for  shipment.     It  was  apparent  that  the  elk  had  been  killed 
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with  a  large  knife  tied  to  a  long  stick,  from  the  outside  of  the  pen.  As 
scarcely  any  of  the  meat  had  been  taken,  it  appeared  likely  that  the 
work  was  done  by  some  one  for  spite,  possibly  by  the  same  persons 
who  cut  the  fence.  Efforts  were  made  to  fix  the  blame,  but  so  far 
they  have  been  fruitless. 

A  highway  robbery  occurred  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  July  9,  at  a 
point  about  a  mile  south  of  Madison  Junction,  on  the  road  toward 
Fountain.  The  day  was  very  rainy;  and  being  one  of  the  days  of 
heavy  travel  from  the  western  entrance,  about  12  miles  of  passenger 
vehicles  were  in  the  line  leaving  Yellowstone  that  morning.  After 
one  vehicle  had  passed  without  being  molested  five  were  held  up  and 
the  passengers  forced  to  give  up  some  of  their  money.  The  robber, 
who  was  masked  and  carried  a  rifle,  was  described  by  all  who  saw  him 
as  evidently  an  amateur  in  the  business,  and  he  was  doubtless  fright- 
ened away  before  he  had  completed  the  job  by  seeing  a  man  from  one 
of  the  rigs  pulling  up  from  the  rear  drop  off,  and  go  back  on  the  road 
to  give  the  alarm.  Had  he  continued  a  few  minutes  longer  he  would 
have  been  captured  in  the  act,  as  soldiers  were  at  the  scene  within 
about  half  an  hour.  The  alarm  was  at  once  given  and  all  available 
men  from  stations  and  scouts  from  headquarters  were  at  once  sent  out, 
some  to  the  scene  of  the  holdup  to  try  and  pick  up  some  trail  or  bit  of 
evidence  and  others  to  cover  trails,  roads,  etc.,  leading  out  of  the  park. 
The  country  was  searched  for  two  days  for  several  miles  around,  but 
not  a  trace  or  clue  was  found.  This,  however,  might  easily  have  been 
due  to  the  excessive  rain  that  day,  which  completely  obliterated  all 
tracks.  Suspicion  rested  on  some  near-by  road  camps,  where  many 
men  of  unknown  character  were  employed  as  laborers,  and  as  they 
did  not  work  the  morning  of  that  day  on  account  of  the  rain  it  was  a 
difficult  job  to  check  and  account  for  them.  Later  the  Department 
of  Justice  sent  detectives  to  the  scene,  who  still  have  the  matter  in 
hand  and  are  following  clues.  The  total  amount  secured  by  the  rob- 
ber is  less  than  $200. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  secret-service  men  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  a  man  is  now  being  held  in  jail  charged  with  the  crime  of  hold- 
ing up  the  coaches  in  the  park  on  July  29,  1914,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  evidence  is  strong  enough  to  convict  him. 

SANITATION. 

During  the  tourist  season  frequent  inspections  of  hotels  and  camps 
were  made  by  officers  of  my  command  with  a  view  to  keeping  them 
in  the  best  possible  condition  of  cleanliness.  Two  men  with  a  two- 
horse  team  and  wagon  were  kept  on  the  move  all  summer  keeping  the 
camping  grounds  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  caring  for  the  earth 
closets  maintained  for  public  use  throughout  the  park. 

Since  the  admission  of  automobiles  on  August  1,  a  demand  has  been 
created  for  special  sanitary  camps  for  parties  traveling  in  private  auto- 
mobiles and  carrying  their  own  camp  equipment.  The  regular  camps 
are  selected  with  a  view  to  providing  grazing  for  horses,  which  also 
need  to  be  kept  at  some  distance  from  hotels  and  permanent  camps. 
A  separate  set  of  camps,  about  three  in  number,  located  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  and  Grand  Canyon,  not  too  far  from 
the  points  of  interest  and  provided  with  a  few  conveniences,  would  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  travel  in  their  own  automobiles,  and  as  the 
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automobile  tickets  of  passage,  for  which  a  charge  is  made  by  the  de- 
partment, are  a  source  of  considerable  revenue,  it  seems  that  an  ex- 
pense for  this  purpose  is  warranted. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

Almost  constant  wet  weather  during  the  past  summer  prevented 
danger  at  any  time  of  forest  fires,  and  in  few  cases  were  the  usual 
summer  fire  patrols  considered  necessary. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Fire  lanes. — The  crew  of  men  constructing  fire  lanes  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  park  last  fall  completed  about  10  miles  of  new  fire 
lanes,  as  far  as  the  crossing  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  when  they 
discontinued  the  work  on  account  of  bad  weather.  A  total  of  31 
miles  of  fire  lanes  were  constructed  season  of  1914,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $60.20  per  mile.  About  June  1  a  crew  was  again  put  into  the 
field,  and  during  the  month  of  June  went  over  and  repaired  75  miles 
of  old  fire  lanes  at  an  average  cost  of  $18.34^  per  mile,  the  high  rate 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  fire  lanes  repaired — the  one  from 
Soda  Butte  Creek  up  Lamar  River  and  down  Pelican  Creek  to  Mary 
Bay,  48  miles  in  length — had  not  been  repaired  for  several  years  and 
needed  more  work  than  usual.  Since  July  1  this  crew  has  repaired 
154  miles  of  fire  lanes  at  an  average  cost  of  $10.23  per  mile,  and 
built  a  new  fire  lane  from  the  crossing  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
River  west  as  nearly  as  practicable  along  the  south  boundary,  to 
connect  with  the  one  built  last  season,  6  miles  northeast  of  Snake 
River  Station,  a  total  of  27  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $32.12  per  mile.  All 
fire  lanes  were  gone  over  and  repaired  during  the  season,  except  the 
one  from  Snow  Pass  to  the  Gallatin  road,  through  Fawn  Pass,  a 
distance  of  24  miles. 

The  wire  fence  around  the  pasture  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  used 
in  summer  for  the  show  herd  of  buffalo  bulls,  was  repaired  in  April 
and  May,  requiring  70  new  cedar  posts  to  replace  those  that  had 
rotted  off.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  of  this  fence  was 
taken  down  and  moved  in,  to  get  it  away  from  the  stage  road  from 
Tower  Falls  to  Mammoth,  and  this  required  135  new  posts.  Due  to 
change  of  location,  it  took  3,000  feet  of  fencing  to  replace  the  2,700 
feet  taken  down.     Most  of  this  work  was  done  by  regular  employees. 

A  new  log  house  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  Rose  Creek  on  Lamar 
River,  for  use  of  the  buffalo  keeper.  It  is  built  of  logs  with  shingle 
roof,  finished  inside  with  beaver  board.  The  main  part  is  a  one- 
story  building  30  by  30  feet,  with  porch  over  the  front  door,  brick 
chimney  in  the  center,  and  is  divided  into  dining  room  15  by  15  feet, 
living  room  15  by  15  feet,  and  three  bedrooms  each  10  by  15  feet. 
Built  on  the  same  line  in  front  is  an  addition  12  by  14  feet,  one  story 
built  of  logs,  with  brick  chimney,  and  porch  on  the  back  side  over 
the  door.  This  work  has  all  been  done  by  park  employees,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  duties,  and  has  only  recently  been  completed.  The 
cost  of  the  material  was  $654.19. 

Telephone  lines. — Under  a  decision  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  the  Interior  Department  may  improve  and  extend  the  park 
telephone  system  which  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  War  Depart- 
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ment,  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  allotted  for  the  extension  and  repair  of 
the  system,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  park  to  automobiles. 

The  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  road  improvements  in  the  park 
found  that  he  was  badly  in  need  of  efficient  telephone  service  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  of  building  and  repairing  roads,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  install  telephones  on  the  park  line  at  all  of  his  principal 
road  camps  in  the  park,  greatly  facilitating  his  work.  He  also 
secured  a  small  allotment  of  funds  from  the  road  appropriation  for 
keeping  up  the  line,  and  he  has  kindly  had  all  of  the  work  on  the 
lines  done  by  his  crews,  under  his  supervision  and  mine,  bills  to  be 
paid  by  this  department  except  for  a  small  portion  which  is  covered 
by  his  allotment.  By  this  cooperation,  expense  is  reduced,  and  the 
telephones  installed  in  the  road  camps  are  also  frequently  very  con- 
venient for  use  of  our  patrols  in  making  reports  and  in  checking 
automobiles.  It  was  over  a  telephone  in  one  of  the  engineer  camps 
that  the  first  news  of  the  holdup'  of  July  9  was  received  at  head- 
quarters, several  minutes  earlier  than  it  would  have  been  received 
from  the  nearest  soldier  station. 

The  material  necessary  for  the  extension  and  repair  of  these  lines 
was  purchased  by  special  authority  from  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army,  at  a  minimum  figure,  and  shipped  on  a  Government  bill  of 
lading  from  Omaha,  Nebr.  The  work  completed  during  the  summer 
was  as  follows: 

A  new  line  from  Norris,  via  Canyon  to  Lake  Outlet,  27  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $120  per  mile.  A  new  line  from  the  western  entrance 
of  the  park  to  Firehole  Cascades,  where  it  connects  with  the  Norris- 
Upper  Basin  line,  a  total  of  about  16J  miles,  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $172  per  mile  for  the  first  9|  miles  from  the  west  boundary,  and 
about  $119.50  per  mile  for  the  remaining  7  miles.  A  new  line  from 
Canyon  to  Tower  Falls  Soldier  Station,  about  20  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $106  per  mile.  The  building  of  these  new  lines  made  the 
Government  lines,  which  had  heretofore  been  carried  on  poles  of  the 
hotel  company  between  Norris  and  Lake  Outlet,  and  on  the  poles  of 
the  Yellowstone- Western  Stage  Co.  to  the  west  boundary,  entirely 
independent,  and  established  communication  between  Canyon  and 
Tower  Falls  via  Dunraven  Pass,  necessary  in  checking  automobiles. 
Repairs  were  also  made  to  telephone  lines  as  follows: 

Norris  to  Upper  Basin,  about  29  miles,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$52  per  mile.  Thumb  to  Lake  Outlet,  about  16  miles,  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $60  pei  mile.  About  12  miles  of  the  line  east  from  Lake 
Outlet  toward  Sylvan  Pass  Station,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $72.50 
per  mile.  And  the  fine  from  Tower  Falls  Station  to  Headquarters, 
18  miles,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $44.60  per  mile.  No  repair  work 
was  done  on  the  balance  of  the  Sylvan  Pass  line,  on  the  line  from 
Thumb  to  Bechler  Station  via  Snake  River  Station,  or  from  Swan 
Lake  flats  to  Gallatin  Station,  except  slight  repairs  made  by  park 
employees  or  enlisted  men.  The  lines  from  Fort  Yellowstone  to 
Gardiner,  and  from  Fort  Yellowstone  to  Norris  have  been  kept  in 
repair  by  enlisted  men. 

Checking  stations. — Under  allotments  from  park  revenues,  stations 
for  checking  automobiles  were  constructed  as  follows :  A  log  building 
14  by  14  feet  at  the  west  boundary  entrance,  with  tarred  paper  and 
gravel  roof,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $200;  a  similar  building  at  a 
cost  of  about  $100  at  the  north  end  of  Dunraven  Pass  about  11  miles 
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from  Canyon  Junction;  and  a  log  building  14  by  28  feet  inside  meas- 
urements, with  shingled  roof,  at  Madison  Junction,  14  miles  from 
the  west  boundary,  at  a  cost  of  about  $250.  The  engineer  officer  also 
kindly  had  this  work  done  by  his  crews  who  were  on  the  ground,  thus 
saving  considerable  expense  of  moving  special  crews  out  long  dis- 
tances to  those  points.  Additional  checking  stations  were  authorized, 
but  were  not  found  necessary  during  the  short  season  for  automobiles 
since  August  1.  The  Engineer  Department  buildings  at  Beaver  Lake, 
between  Fort  Yellowstone  and  Norris,  and  at  De  Lacy  Creek,  between 
the  Upper  Basin  and  Thumb,  were  also  used  as  checking  stations. 

With  permission  of  the  department,  the  Engineer  Department 
built  a  short  spur  of  railroad  track  into  the  park  from  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  Railroad  depot  at  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  for  the  purpose 
of  switching  and  unloading  road  oil  into  their  storage  tank  at  that 
point. 

The  military  authorities  have  torn  down  and  destroyed  the  old 
barracks  and  stables  originally  known  as  Camp  Sheridan,  located 
close  to  the  road  opposite  Jupiter  Terrace,  thereby  greatly  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  landscape  at  that  point. 

NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

Few  changes  of  any  importance  have  been  noted  in  the  geysers, 
hot  springs,  etc.,  during  the  past  year. 

An  earthquake  was  noted  at  7.55  a.  m.  on  May  8.  Three  distinct 
shocks  were  noticed  at  Grand  Canyon  and  Tower  Falls,  and  one 
was  noticed  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.     No  damage  was  done. 

CONCESSIONS. 

CONCESSIONERS  HOLDING  PRIVILEGES  FOR  A  YEAR  OR  MORE  IN  YELLOWSTONE  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  UNDER  EXISTING  CONTRACTS,  WITH  RENTALS  AND  OTHER  TAXES 
EXACTED. 

Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co. — Contracts  (two)  dated  February  26,  1913,  run  for 
period  of  20  years,  and  grant  to  company  right  to  use  certain  land  in  the  park  and 
erect  and  maintain  thereon  hotels  and  necessary  buildings  connected  therewith . 

Annual  rental:  Forty  dollars  per  acre  on  29.44  acres,  $1,177.60.  News-stand  priv- 
ilege at  hotels  and  lunch  stations,  $750.  Usage  tax,  1915,  25  cents  per  capita  on 
guests  during  1915  season,  $6,722. 

Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co. — Contract  dated  February  26,  1913,  runs  for 
period  of  20  years,  and  authorizes  company  to  establish  and  maintain  a  stage  and 
transportation  line  and  agrees  to  lease  necessary  land  at  eight  designated  sites  on 
which  to  construct  and  maintain  buildings  required  for  accommodation  of  stock, 
carriages,  employees,  etc. 

Annual  rental:  Forty  dollars  per  acre  on  27.16  acres,  $1,086.40.  Usage  tax,  1915,  25 
cents  per  capita  on  passengers  carried  during  1915  season,  $1,655.25. 

Yellowstone  Park  Boat  Co. — Contract  dated  February  7,  1913,  runs  for  10  years, 
and  lease  dated  May  19,  1914,  for  9  years  from  February  7,  1914,  grants  to  company 
privilege  of  maintaining,  operating,  and  conducting  on  Yellowstone  Lake  and  such 
other  park  lakes  as  may  be  designated,  motor  boats  and  launches,  motor  vessels, 
rowboats,  and  dories  for  accommodation  of  touiists,  with  right  to  sell  and  rent  fishing 
tackle  and  sell  fruits,  nuts,  confectionery,  books,  periodicals,  cigars,  tobacco,  and 
camping  supplies,  and  lease  or  sell  bathing  suits.  Contract  agrees  to  lease  lands  on 
shores  of  Yellowstone  Lake  on  which  wharves  and  ways  are  constructed,  and  at  other 
points  to  be  agreed  upon  on  which  to  erect  buildings  for  storage  of  equipment,  accom- 
modation of  employees,  etc. 

Compensation  for  boat  privilege,  $100  per  annum.  Annual  rental  on  1.8592  acres, 
at  $40  per  acre,  $74.37. 
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Wylie  Permanent  Camping  Co. — Contract  of  May  4,  1906,  runs  for  10  years  from 
March  31,  1906,  and  grants  transportation  privilege  in  park,  with  sites  for  mainte- 
nance of  permanent  camps  therein,  and  right  to  conduct  lunch  stations  at  points 
near  Gibbon  River  and  West  Thumb  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 

Annual  rental:  Ten  dollars  per  wagon  (not  less  than  50  to  be  used)  on  158  wagons 
used  during  1915  season,  $1,580.  News-stand  privilege  at  permanent  camps,  $500. 
Usage  tax,  1915,  50  cents  per  capita  on  passengers  carried  during  1914  season,  $2,376.50. 

Shaw  <&  Powell  Camping  Co. — Special  permanent  camping  license  issued  April  19, 

1913,  and  running  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  May  1, 193  3,  or  until  such  time  as  maj 
be  revoked,  authorizes  it  to  maintain,  conduct,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  trans- 
porting tourists  in  and  through  the  park  and  provide  for  their  accommodation  at  per- 
manent camps  to  be  established  on  sites  at  designated  points  in  the  reservation  and 
to  maintain  a  lunch  station  on  Madison  River  between  the  present  Wylie  camp  and 
the  State  line. 

Annual  rental:  Ten  dollars  on  each  wagon  used  (75  passenger  and  10  freight  wagons 
used  1915  season),  $850.  News-stand  privilege  at  permanent  camps,  $100.  Usage 
tax,  1915,  25  cents  per  capita  on  passengers  carried  during  1914  season,  $606.25. 

Holm  Transportation  Co. — Contract  entered  into  March  14, 1913,  with  company  for 
the  period  of  one  year  from  and  after  March  31, 1913,  authorizes  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  stage  and  transportation  line  in  the  park,  with  the  right  to  use  and 
occupy  such  parcels  of  land  as  may  be  necessary  at  or  near  designated  points  therein 
on  which  to  construct  and  maintain  suitable  buildings  and  inclosures  for  accommo- 
dating stock,  carriages,  and  employees.  Supplemental  agreement  entered  into  with 
company  on  January  23,  1914,  extending  the  contract  further  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  March  14,  1914. 

Annual  rental:  Forty  dollars  per  acre  on  approximately  1.915  acres,  $76.60.  Usage 
tax,  1915,  25  cents  per  capita  on  passengers  carried  during  the  1915  park  season,  $36. 

George  Wkittaher. — Contract  dated  March  13,  1913,  for  period  of  10  years,  grants  use 
on  24,000  square  feet  of  land  at  or  near  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  with  privilege  of  main- 
taining a  dwelling,  store,  and  post  office. 

Annual  charge,  $100.    Usage  tax,  1914,  $800  per  annum.     Total,  $900. 

Yellowstone-Western  Stage  Co. — Contract  dated  January  26,  1915,  anuthorizing,  for 
the  term  from  January  1,  1914,  to  December  31,  1915,  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  stage  and  transportation  line,  and  permitting  the  use  of  certain  parcels  of  land  in 
connection  with  such  privilege,  aggregating  13  acres,  together  with  use  of  buildings 
located  thereon,  approximately  47  in  number,  for  accommodating  stock,  carriages, 
and  employees. 

Rental  for  period  of  contract:  Forty  dollars  per  acre  on  13  acres,  $520.  For  use  of 
buildings,  $2,500;  25  cents  per  capita  tax  on  passengers  carried  during  1915  park 
season,  $4,934.25. 

Pryor  &  Trischman. — Contract  dated  August  26,  1908,  running  for  period  of  eight 
years,  from  April  3,  1908,  issued  to  George  R.  and  Anna  K.  Pryor,  interest  of  former 
transferred  to  Elizabeth  Trischman  through  assignment  approved  by  Department  of 
the  Interior  October  29,  1932,  grants  use  of  tract  of  land  near  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
in  park,  containing  13,800  square  feet,  on  which  to  maintain  dwelling,  store,  and  soda 
fountain. 

Annual  rental,  $5Q;  usage  tax  of  $115  per  annum.     Total,  $165. 

C  A.  Hamilton. — Contract  dated  November  23,  1914,  running  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  from  August  13,  1914,  issued  to  Mary  R.  Klamer,  widow  of  Henry  E.  Klamer, 
and  by  her  transferred  through  assignment  approved  by  Department  of  the  Interior 
June  25,  1915,  authorizes  use  of  2-acre  tract  of  land  at  or  near  Upper  Geyser  Basin, 
with  privilege  of  maintaining  thereon  building  or  buildings  for  use  as  dwelling  and 
conduct  of  a  general  store. 

Annual  rental,  $100;  usage  tax,  $1,200  per  annum.    Total,  $1,300. 

F.  Jay  Haynes. — Contract  of  May  25,  1914,  for  period  of  three  years  from  April  1, 

1914,  authorizes  use  of  0.64  acre  of  land  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  1  acre  at  or 
near  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  with  privilege  of  maintaining  buildings  thereon  for  the  prep- 
aration and  sale  of  photographic  views.  Contract  also  agrees  to  lease  not  to  exceed  1 
acre  of  land  at  or  near  Grand  Canyon  for  buildings  for  photographic  purposes.* 

Annual  rental:  Forty  dollars  per  acre  on  2.64  acres,  $105.60.  For  privileges  accorded, 
$1,000  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  $1,000  at  Upper  Basin,  and  $500  at  Grand  Canyon. 
Total,  $2,605.60. 

Henry  J.  Brothers.- — Contract  of  July  1,  1914,  for  a  period  of  10  years  from  same 
date  authorizes  use  of  approximately  2£  acres  of  land,  at  $40  per  acre,  $100,  to  be 
leased  to  him  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  with  privilege  of  maintaining  bathhouse  and 
bathing  pools.     Compensation  for  bathhouse  privilege,  $200  per  annum. 

Annual  rental,  $40  per  acre  for  land  leased;  also  $200  for  privilege.  Payments  to 
begin  one  year  from  time  bathhouses  opened  to  public  July  1,  1915. 
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Personally  conducted  camping  party  and  special  licenses  issued  in   the    Yellowstone 
National  Park  during  the  season  of  1915. 

ENTERING  AT  NORTHERN  ENTRANCE. 


Name  of  licensee. 

License  No. 

Usage  tax  (25  cents 
per    capita    on 
passengers     car- 
ried 1914  season). 

Amount 
paid, 
special 

licenses 
issued 

(1  wagon 
each). 

Number 
of 

wagons, 
at  $10 
each. 

Number 
of 

horses, 
at  $2 
each. 

Total 
paid. 

Number 
carried. 

Amount 
paid. 

15,16 

21,24 

12,17 

10,11,43,44 

35 

22 

23 

22 
93 

$5.50 
23.25 

3 
11 

1 

4 

1 

$37.50 

0.   0.   Rosenborough   and 
H  P  Grant 1 

133.25 

Bert  Stewart  and  J.   Mc- 

$25. 00 

35.00 

63 

15.75 

51 

157.75 

25.00 
25.00 
15.00 

25.00 

25.00 

Do 

15.00 

Total 

178 

44.50 

90.00 

19 

52 

428.50 

ENTERING  AT  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  ENTRANCES. 


W  N  andO.M  Hefferlin  2 

8,9 
1, 37, 38 

110 
33 

$27.50 
8.25 

42 
3 

4 
3 

$455.50 

B  D.Sheffield.          

44.25 

Total  

143 

35.75 

45 

7 

499. 75 

ENTERING  AT  WESTERN  ENTRANCE. 


T  E   Newcomb 

29 
13,14 

4 
32 

$1.00 
8.00 

18 
2 

$37.00 

3 

42.00 

Total 

36 

9.00 

3 

20 

79.00 

1  Roseborough  and  Grant  had  special  permission  to  erect  a  permanent  storage  camp  at  Apollinaris  Spring, 
but  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it. 

2  W.  N.  and  O.  M.  Hefferlin  had  special  authority  for  season  1915  for  four  permanent  camps  for  their 
patrons,  which  they  erected  and  operated. 

ENTERING  AT  EASTERN  ENTRANCE. 


Name  of  licensee. 

License  No. 

Usage  tax  (25  cents 
per    capita    on 
passengers     car- 
ried 1914  season). 

Number 
of 

wagons, 
at"$10 
each. 

Number 
of 

horses, 
at  $2 
each. 

Total 
paid. 

Number 
carried. 

Amount 
paid . 

J.W.Howell.           

39,40 

41,42 

2  3 

6,7,20,25,30 

34 

4,5,46 

18,19 

'  1 
1 
2 
5 

6 

8 

2 

28 

24 

9 

20 

$22.00 

9 

$2.25 

28.25 

24.00 

Will  B.  Shore  and  Geo.  T.  Hopkins. . . 

N.  W.  Frost  and  Fred  J.  Richard 

W.  H.  Jordan 

40 

10.00 

116.00 
48.00 

41 

26 

10.25 

6.50 

1 

5 

38.25 

E.  C.  Brown  and  Simon  Snyder 

96.50 

Total ...                             

116 

29.00 

15 

97 

373.00 

ENTERING  AT  SOUTHERN  ENTRANCE. 


36 
26,27 
31,32 

33 

12 
6 
14 
11 

$24.00 

1 
2 

22.00 

15 
5 

$3.  75 
1.25 

51.75 

S  N.  Leek 

23.25 

Total 

20 

5.00 

3 

43 

121.00 

ENTERING  AT  SOUTHERN  AND  EASTERN  ENTRANCES. 


Joe  A.  and  M.  G.  Jones  and  Joseph 
McGill 

28,45 

3 

$0.75    

32 

$64.75 

Total.   .            

3 

.75    

32 

64.75 

1 

30 
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Personally  conducted  camping  party  and  special    licenses  itsued  in   tie  Yellowstone 
National  Park  during  the  season  of  1915 — Continued. 

SUMMARY  (ALL  PARK  ENTRANCES). 


Park  entrance. 

Usage  tax  (25  cents 
per  capita  passen- 
gers carried  1914 
season). 

Amount 
paid 
special 
licenses 
issued. 

Number 

of 

wagons 

at  $10 

each. 

Number 

of  horses 

at  $2 

each. 

Total 
paid. 

Number 
carried. 

Paid. 

Licensees  entering  at  northern  entrance  and 
at  both  northern  and  western  entrances 
combined 

321 
36 
116 

23 

$80.25 

9.00 

29.00 

5.75 

$90.00 

64 
3 
15 

3 

59 
20 
97 

75 

$928. 25 

Licensees  entering  at  western  entrance 

Licensees  entering  at  eastern  entrance 

79.00 

373.00 

Licensees  entering  at  southern  entrance  and 
at  both  southern  and  eastern  entrances 
combined 

185. 75 

Total -. 

496 

124.00 

90.00 

85 

251 

1, 566. 00 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That  it  be  decided  for  a  definite  period  of  time  by  the  department 
maintaining  the  military  force  and  that  controlling  the  national  park 
if  the  park  shall  continue  to  be  policed  by  United  States  troops  or 
if  they  shall  in  the  near  future  be  replaced  by  a  civilian  organization. 
A  fixed  policy  in  this  regard  is  essential  to  a  stable  and  progressive 
administration. 

Very  respectfully, 

Lloyd  M.  Brett, 
Colonel  of  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Regulations  of  October  24,   1915,  governing  the  distribution  of  animals 
from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  during  the  fiscal  years  1914-15. 

1.  General. — Distribution  of  all  animals  will  be  limited  to  appli- 
cations from  Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal  authorities. 
None  will  be  given  to  private  parties.  Allotments  will  be  made  in 
the  order  of  receipt  of  applications,  but  preference  will  be  given  to 
shipments  intended  for  National  reservations  and  to  those  States  not 
having  theretofore  received  animals.  Before  elk  will  be  allotted 
evidence  must  be  furnished  that  the  laws  of  the  State  where  they 
are  intended  to  be  transported  afford  them  complete  protection 
during  the  close  as  well  as  the  open  season.  In  the  case  of  all  animals 
assurance  must  be  given  that  they  will  be  humanely  and  properly 
cared  for. 

2.  Expense. — No  charge  will  be  made  for  animals,  but  applicants 
will  be  required  to  bear  all  expense  of  capture,  crating,  and  hauling 
to  Gardiner,  Mont.,  the  shipping  point,  and  to  arrange  for  payment 
of  transportation  charges  from  that  place  to  point  of  destination. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  an  attendant  to  accompany  elk  shipped 
by  freight  in  carload  lots.  Small  consignments  of  elk  or  other 
animals  should  be  forwarded  by  express,  and  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  suitable  crates  in  which  to  transfer  animals  from  car  to 
place  of  destination. 

3.  Elk. — During  the  present  fiscal  year  the  total  number  of  elk  to 
be  distributed  will  not  exceed  1,000,  and  not  more  than  50  head 
will  be  allowed  to  any  one  State. 

.  In  view  of  the  existence  of  several  peculiar  forms  of  elk  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  importance  of  keeping  these  elk  distinct  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  species,  requests  for  elk  intended  for  the  Cas- 
cades, Sierra  Nevada,  or  points  west  of  these  ranges  will  not  receive 
approval. 

In  shipping  elk  by  carload  the  number  of  head  in  any  one  car 
shall  not  exceed  30.  This  number  will  be  permitted  only  in  the 
case  of  yearlings  shipped  in  a  36-foot  car;  in  all  other  cases  the 
number  of  elk  shall  not  exceed  25  head  per  car.  When  cattle  cars 
are  used  for  the  shipment  of  oik  the  lower  part  of  the  car  must  be 
covered  with  burlap,  canvas,  or  some  similar  material  to  screen 
the  animals  from  view  and  prevent  them  from  being  disturbed  at 
stations  en  route.  When  box  cars  are  Used  the  doors  should  be 
left  partly  open  for  ventilation.  Before  shipping  the  elk  all  cars 
must  be  padded  inside  to  a  height  equal  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
animals.  Ample  arrangements  must  be  made  to  provide  food  and 
water  when  ears  are  likely  to  be  more  than  12  hours  en  route.     When- 
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ever  possible  the  elk  should  be  fed  and  watered  within  the  car; 
otherwise  shipments  will  be  governed  by  the  28-hour  law  (act  of 
Congress  of  June  29,  1906,  34  Stat.,  607).  When  convenient  snow 
should  be  furnished  the  elk  instead  of  water,  and  tubs  containing 
water  or  snow  must  be  placed  at  the  ends  as  well  as  in  the  middle 
of  the  car.  Two  partitions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door,  must  be 
provided  as  a  place  for  food  and  water. 

4.  Buffalo. — A  limited  number  of  the  older  bulls  from  the  tame 
herd  will  be  distributed  to  such  municipal  parks— not  more  than 
two  to  any  one  park — the  authorities  of  which  will  defray  all  expense 
of  crating,  hauling  to  cars,  and  transporting,  and  upon  the  further 
condition  that  at  least  two  buffalo  cows  will  be  procured  for  each 
bull  donated.  Cows  from  the  park  herd  will  not  be  disposed  of 
under  any  conditions. 

5.  Beaver. — A  limited  number  of  beaver  will  be  distributed  to 
points  where  the  animals  will  have  complete  protection  and  where 
conditions  are  favorable  for  their  increase. 

6.  Bears. — Bears,  not  to  exceed  two  for  any  public  park  or  zoolog- 
ical garden,  may  be  shipped  when  properly  crated. 

7.  Other  animals. — Antelope,  deer,  moose,  and  mountain  sheep 
will  not  be  distributed  at  this  time,  owing  to  their  limited  numbers. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  APPROVED  MAY  27,  1911. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  are  hereby  established  and  made  public 
pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  section  2475,  Revised  Statutes 
United  States,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1894: 

1.  It  is  forbidden  to  remove  or  injure  the  sediments  or  incrusta- 
tions around  the  geysers,  hot  springs,  or  steam  vents;  or  to  deface 
the  same  by  written  inscriptions  or  otherwise;  or  to  throw  any  sub- 
stance into  the  springs  or  geyser  vents;  or  to  injure  or  disturb  in  any 
manner  or  to  carry  on  any  of  the  mineral  deposits,  specimens,  natural 
curiosities,  or  wonders  within  the  park. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  to  ride  or  drive  upon  any  of  the  geyser  or  hot- 
spring  formations,  or  to  turn  stock  loose  to  graze  in  their  vicinity. 

3.  It  is  forbidden  to  cut  or  injure  any  growing  timber.  Camping 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  use  dead  or  fallen  timber  for  fuel.  When 
felling  timber  lor  fuel,  or  for  building  purposes  when  duly  author- 
ized, stumps  must  not  be  left  higher  than  12  inches  from  the  ground. 

4.  Fires  shall  be  lighted  only  when  necessary,  and  completely  extin- 
guished when  not  longer  required.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exer- 
cised at  all  times  to  aVoid  setting  fire  to  the  timber  and  grass. 

5.  Hunting  or  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  any  bird  or  wild 
animal,  except  dangerous  animals  when  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  destroying  life  or  inflicting  an  injury,  is  prohibited.  The  out- 
fits, including  guns,  traps,  teams,  horses,  or  means  of  transportation 
used  by  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  killing,  trapping,  ensnaring,  or 
capturing  such  birds  or  wild  animals,  or  in  possession  of  game  killed 
in  the  park  under  other  circumstances  than  prescribed  above,  will  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  shown  by 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  outfit  is  not  the  property  of  the  person 
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orTpersons  violating  this  regulation,  and  the  actual  owner  thereof 
was  not  a  party  to  such  violation.  Firearms  will  only  be  permitted 
in  the  park  on  written  permission  from  the  superintendent  thereof. 
On  arrival  at  the  first  station  of  the  park,  guard  parties  having  fire- 
arms, traps,  nets,  seines,  or  explosives  will  turn  them  over  to  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  station,  taking  his  receipt  for  them.  They 
will  be  returned  to  the  owners  on  leaving  the  park. 

6.  Fishing  with  nets,  seines,  traps,  or  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  explo- 
sives, or  in  any  other  way  than  with  hook  and  fine  is  prohibited. 
Fishing  for  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit  is  forbidden.  Fishing 
may  be  prohibited  by  order  of  the  superintendent  of  the  park  in  any 
of  the  waters  of  the  park,  or  limited  therein  to  any  specified  season  of 
the  year,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

7.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  or  to  engage 
in  any  business  in  the  park  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  superintendent  may  grant  author- 
ity to  competent  persons  to  act  as  guides  and  revoke  the  same  in  his 
discretion,  and  no  pack  trains  shall  be  allowed  in  the  park  unless  in 
charge  of  a  duly  registered  guide. 

8.  The  herding  or  grazing  of  loose  stock  or  cattle  of  any  kind 
within  the  park,  as  wefl  as  the  driving  of  such  stock  or  cattle  over  the 
roads  of  the  park,  is  strictly  forbidden,  except  in  such  cases  where 
authority  therefor  is  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is 
forbidden  to  cut  nay  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  excepting  for 
the  use  of  the  wild  game  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  park  superintendent. 

9.  No  drinking  saloon  or  barroom  will  be  permitted  within  the 
limits  of  the  park. 

10.  Private  notices  or  advertisements  shall  not  be  posted  or  dis- 
played within  the  park,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
venience and  guidance  of  the  public  upon  buildings  on  leased  ground. 

11.  Persons  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  by  disorderly  con- 
duct or  bad  behavior,  or  who  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  will 
be  summarily  removed  from  the  park,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  permission,  in  writing,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 

12.  It  is  forbidden  to  carve  or  write  names  or  other  things  on  any 
of  the  mileposts  or  signboards  or  any  of  the  platforms,  seats,  railings, 
steps,  or  any  structures,  or  any  tree  in  the  park. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  will  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subjected  to  a  fine  as  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1894,  "to  protect  the 
birds  and  animals  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  to  punish  crimes 
in  said  park,  and  for  other  purposes,"  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  and  be  adjudged  to 
pay  all  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

INSTRUCTIONS  APPROVED  APRIL  15,  1914. 

1.  The  feeding,  interference  with,  or  molestation  of  any  bear  or 
other  wild  animal  in  the  park  in  any  way  by  any  person  not  author- 
ized by  the  superintendent  is  prohibited. 
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2.  Fires. — The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  the  com- 
plete extinction  of  all  camp  fires  before  they  are  abandoned.  All 
ashes  and  unburned  bits  of  wood  must,  when  practicable,  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  witli  water.  Where  fires  are  built  in  the  neighborhood 
of  decayed  logs,  particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires  in  the  decaying  mold.  Fire  may  be  extinguished 
where  water  is  not  available  by  a  complete  coveiii  g  of  earth,  well 
packed  down. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  that  no  lighted  match,  cigar,  or  ciga- 
rette is  dropped  in  any  grass,  twigs,  leaves,  or  tree  mold. 

3.  ('amps. — No  camp  will  bo  made  at  a  less  distance  than  100  feet 
from  any  traveled  road.  Blankets,  clothing,  hammocks,  or  any  other 
article  liable  to  frighten  teams  must  not  be  hung  at  a  nearer  distance 
than  this  to  the  road.  The  same  rule  applies  to  temporary  stops,  such 
as  for  feeding  horses  or  for  taking  luncheon. 

Many  successive  parties  camp  on  the  same  sites  during  the  season, 
and  camp  grounds  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  they  are  aban- 
doned. Tin  cans  must  be  flattened  and,  with  bottles,  cast-off  cloth- 
ing, and  all  other  debris,  must  be  deposited  in  a  pit  provided  for  the 
purpose.  When  camps  are  made  in  unusual  places,  where  nits  may 
not  be  provided,  all  refuse  must  be  hidden  where  it  will  not  be  offen- 
sive to  the  eye. 

4.  Concessionaires. — All  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  holding 
concessions  in  the  park  must  keep  the  grounds  used  by  them  properly 
policed  and  maintain  the  premises  in  a  sanitary  condition  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  superintendent. 

5.  Bicycles. — The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  by  persons  using 
bicycles.  On  meeting  a  team  the  rider  must  stop  and  stand  at  side  of 
road  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team — the  outer  side  of  the  road  if 
on  a  grade  or  curve.  In  passing  a  team  from  the  rear  the  rider 
should  learn  from  the  driver  if  his  horses  are  liable  to  frighten,  in 
which  case  the  driver  should  halt  and  the  rider  dismount  and  walk 
past,  keeping  between  the  bicycle  and  the  team. 

6.  Fishing. — All  fish  less  than  8  inches  in  length  should  at  once  be 
returned  to  the  water  with  the  least  damage  possible  to  the  fish.  Fish 
that  are  to  be  retained  must  be  at  once  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  back 
of  the  head  or  by  thrusting  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instrument  into 
the  head.     No  person  shall  catch  more  than  20  fish  in  one  day. 

7.  Dogs. — Dogs  are  not  permitted  in  the  park. 

8.  Grazing  animals. — Only  animals  actually  in  use  for  purposes  of 
transportation  through  the  park  may  be  grazed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
camps.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to  run  over  any  of  the  formations 
nor  near  to  any  of  the  geysers  or  hot  springs;  neither  will  they  be 
allowed  to  run  loose  within  100  feet  of  the  roads. 

9.  Formations. — No  person  will  be  allowed  on  any  formations  after 
sunset  without  a  guide. 

10.  Hotels. — All  tourists  traveling  with  the  authorized  transporta- 
tion companies,  whether  holding  hotel  coupons  or  paying  cash,  are 
allowed  the  privilege  of  extending  their  visit  in  the  park  at  any  of 
the  hotels  without  extra  charge  for  transportation.  However,  24 
hours'  notice  must  be  given  to  the  managers  of  the  transportation 
companies  for  reservations  in  other  coaches. 
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11.  Driving  on  roads  of  park. — (a)  Drivers  of  vehicles  of  any  de- 
scription, when  overtaken  by  other  vehicles  traveling  at  a  faster  rate 
of  speed,  shall,  if  requested  to  do  so,  turn  out  and  give  the  latter  free 
and  unobstructed  passageway. 

(b)  Vehicles  in  passing  each  other  must  give  full  half  of  the  road- 
way.    This  applies  to  freight  outfits  as  well  as  any  other. 

(c)  Racing  on  the  park  roads  is  strictly  prohibited. 

(d)  Freight,  baggage,  and  heavy  camping  outfits  on  sidehill  grades 
throughout  the  park  will  take  the  outer  side  of  the  road  while  being 
passed  by  passenger  vehicles  in  either  direction. 

(e)  In  making  a  temporary  halt  on  the  road  for  any  purpose  all 
teams  and  vehicles  will  be  pulled  to  one  side  of  the  road  far  enough 
to  leave  a  free  and  unobstructed  passageway.  No  stops  on  the  road 
for  luncheon  or  for  camp  purposes  will  be  permitted.  A  team  at- 
tached to  a  vehicle  will  not  be  left  without  the  custody  of  a  person 
competent  to  control  it;  a  team  detached  from  a  vehicle  will  be 
securely  tied  to  a  tree  or  other  fixed  object  before  being  left  alone. 

(/)  In  rounding  sharp  curves  on  the  roads,  like  that  in  the  Golden 
Gate  Canyon,  where  the  view  ahead  is  completely  cut  off,  drivers 
will  slow  down  to  a  walk.  Traveling  at  night  is  prohibited  except  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

(g)  Transportation  companies,  freight  and  wood  contractors,  and 
all  other  parties  and  persons  using  the  park  roads  will  be  held  liable 
for  violation  of  these  instructions. 

(h)  Pack  trains  will  be  required  to  follow  trails  whenever  prac- 
ticable. During  the  tourist  season,  when  traveling  on  the  road  and 
vehicles  carrying  passengers  are  met,  or  such  vehicles  overtake  pack 
trains,  the  pack  train  must  move  off  the  road  not  less  than  100  feet 
and  await  the  passage  of  the  vehicle. 

(i)  During  the  tourist  season  pack  animals,  loose  animals,  or 
saddle  horses,  except  those  ridden  by  duly  authorized  persons  on 
patrol  or  other  public  duties,  are  not  permitted  on  the  coach  road 
between  Gardiner  and  Fort  Yellowstone. 

(k)  Riding  at.  a  gait  faster  than  a  slow  trot  on  the  plateaus  near 
the  hotels  where  tourists  and  other  persons  are  accustomed  to  walk 
is  prohibited. 

(I)  Mounted  men  on  meeting  a  passenger  team  on  a  grade  will 
halt  on  the  outer  side  until  the  team  passes.  When  approaching  a 
passenger  team  from  the  rear,  warning  must  be  given,  and  no  faster 
gait  will  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to  make  the  passage,  and  if  on  a 
grade  the  passage  will  be  on  the  outer  side.  A  passenger  team  must 
not  be  passed  on  a  dangerous  grade. 

(m)  All  wagons  used  in  hauling  heavy  freight  over  the  park  roads 
must  have  tires  not  less  than  4  inches  in  width.  This  order  does 
not  apply  to  express  freight  hauled  in  light  spring  wagons  with 
single  teams. 

12.  Liquors. — All  beer,  wine,  liquors,  whisky,  etc.,  brought  into 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  via  Gardiner  to  be  carried  over  the 
roads  through  the  reservation  to  Cooke  City,  must  be  in  sealed  con- 
tainers or  packages,  which  must  not  be  broken  in  transit. 

13.  Miscellaneous. — Automobiles  are  not  permitted  in  the  park.1 

i  The  regulation  prohibiting  the  use  of  automobiles  in  the  park  was  so  amended  as  to  allow  their  use  on 
the  road  leading  from  Bozeman,  Mont.,  to  the  southern  portion  of  Gallatin  County,  Mont.,  and  on  Aug. 
1,  1915,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  admitted  automobiles  for  pleasure  purposes  only,  under  regulations 
and  schedules  approved  by  him. 
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Persons  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  near  any  of  the  regularly  traveled 
roads  in  the  park  without  suitable  bathing  clothes. 

14.  Penalty. — The  penalty  for  disregard  of  these  instructions  is 
summary  ejection  from  the  park. 

Notices. — (a)  Boat  trip  on  Yellowstone  Lake:  The  excursion  boat 
on  Yellowstone  Lake  plying  between  the  Lake  Hotel  and  the  Thumb 
lunch  station  at  the  West  Bay  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  transpor- 
tation of  the  park,  and  an  extra  charge  is  made  by  the  boat  company 
for  this  service. 

(6)  Side  trips  in  park:  Information  relative  to  side  trips  in  the 
park  and  the  cost  thereof  can  be  procured  from  those  authorized 
to  transport  passengers  through  or  to  provide  for  camping  parties 
in  the  park;  also  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 

(c)  All  complaints  by  tourists  and  others  as  to  service,  etc.,  ren- 
dered in  the  reservation  should  be  made  to  the  superintendent  in 
writing. 

REGULATIONS  OF  JULY  7,  1915,  GOVERNING  THE  ADMISSION  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1915. 

[Effective  Aug.  1,  1915.] 

Pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  section  2475,  Kevised  Stat- 
utes, United  States,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1894, 
the  following  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  automobiles 
into  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  are  hereby  established  and  made 
public: 

1.  Automobiles. — The  park  is  open  only  to  such  automobiles  as 
are  operated  for  pleasure  and  not  to  those  carrying  passengers  who 
are  paying,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use  of  the  machine. 

2.  Motor  cycles. — Motor  cycles  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  park. 

3.  Tickets  of  passage. — Ticket  of  passage  must  be  secured  and  paid 
for  at  the  checking  station  where  the  automobile  enters  the  park. 
This  ticket  must  be  conveniently  kept,  so  that  it  can  be  exhibited 
to  park  guards  on  demand,  and  must  be  surrendered  at  the  last 
checking  station  on  leaving  the  park.  Tickets  of  passage  will  show 
(a)  name  of  owner,  (b)  license  number  of  automobile,  (c)  name  of 
State  issuing  license,  (d)  make  of  machine  and  manufacturer's 
number,  (e)  name  of  driver,  (f)  seating  capacity  of  machine,  and 
(g)  number  of  passengers. 

4.  Fees. — Fees  are  payable  in  cash  only,  and  will  be  as  follows  for 
each  trip  through  the  park: 

For  runabouts  or  single-seated  cars $5.  00 

For  5-passenger  cars 7.  50 

For  7-passenger  cars 10.  00 

5.  Muffler  cut-outs. — Muffler  cut-outs  must  be  closed  while  ap- 
proaching or  passing  riding  horses,  horse-drawn  vehicles,  hotels, 
camps,  or  soldier  stations. 

6.  Distance  apart — Gears  and  brakes. — Automobiles  while  in  motion 
must  not  be  less  than  100  yards  apart,  except  for  purpose  of  passing, 
which  is  only  permissible  on  comparatively  level  or  slight  grades. 
All  automobiles,  except  while  shifting  gears,  must  retain  their  gears 
constantly  enmeshed.  Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  park  in  an 
automobile  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  guard  issuing  the  ticket  of 
passage  that  the  machine  in  general,  and  particularly  the  brakes 
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and  tires,  are  in  first-class  working  order  and  capable  of  making  the 
trip,  and  that  there  is  sufficient  gasoline  in  the  tank  to  reach  the 
next  place  where  it  may  be  obtained,  and  carry  two  extra  tires. 
For  this  purpose  all  drivers  will  be  required  effectually  to  block  and 
skid  the  rear  wheels  with  either  foot  or  hand  brake,  or  such  other 
brakes  as  may  be  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  automobile.  Gaso- 
line can  be  purchased  at  regular  supply  stations  as  per  posted 
notices. 

7.  Speeds. — Speeds  must  be  limited  to  12  miles  per  hour  ascend- 
ing ana  Iff  miles  per  hour  descending  steep  grades,  and  to  8  miles 
per  hour  when  approaching  sharp  curves.  On  good  roads  with 
straight  stretches,  and  when  no  team  is  nearer  than  200  yards,  the 
speed  may  be  increased  to  20  miles  per  hour.  Horns  must  be  sounded 
at  all  curves  where  the  road  can  not  be  seen  for  at  least  200  yards 
ahead,  and  when  approaching  teams  or  riding  animals. 

8.  Teams. — When  teams,  saddle  horses,  or  pack  trains  approach, 
automobiles  will  take  the  outer  edge  of  the  roadway,  regardless  of 
the  direction  in  which  they  may  be  going,  taking  care  that  sufficient 
room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  the  passage  of  vehicles  and  animals. 
Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  will  be  backed  or 
otherwise  handled  as  may  be  necessary  so  as  to  enable  teams  to  pass 
with  safety.  In  no  case  must  automobiles  pass  animals  on  the  road 
at  a  greater  speed  than  8  miles  per  hour. 

9.  JF&gs- — Fines  or  other  penalties  will  be  imposed  for  arrival  of 
automoones  at  any  point  before  approved  lapse  of  time,  hereinafter 
given,  at  the  following  rates:  $0.50  per  minute  for  each  of  first  five 
minutes;  $1  per  minute  for  each  of  the  next  20  minutes;  $25  fine  or 
ejection  from  the  park,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  acting  super- 
intendent of  the  park,  for  being  more  than  25  minutes  early. 

10.  Penalties. — Violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  or  general 
regulations  for  govenment  of  the  park  will  cause  revocation  of  ticket 
of  passage,  and,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  hereinbefore  indicated, 
will  subject  the  owner  of  the  automobile  to  any  damage  occasioned 
thereby,  immediate  ejectment  from  the  reservation,  and  be  cause 
for  refusal  to  issue  new  ticket  of  passage  to  the  owner  without  prior 
sanction  in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

11.  Accidents. — When,  due  to  breakdowns  or  accidents  of  any 
other  nature,  automobiles  are  unable  to  keep  going  or  to  reach  the 
next  stopping  place  on  time,  they  must  be  immediately  parked  off* 
the  road,  or  where  this  is  impossible,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  road, 
and  wait  until  the  next  schedule  for  automobiles  past  that  point, 
or  until  given  special  permission  to  proceed  by  park  guards. 

12.  These  regulations  and  schedules  do  not  apply  to  automobiles 
passing  over  the  county  road  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park, 
en  route  to  the  town  of  Yellowstone,  Mont. 

SCHEDULES   AND    GENERAL   INSTRUCTIONS. 

Automobiles  may  leave  the  park  by  any  one  of  the  authorized 
routes  of  entrance.  Automobile  drivers  should  compare  their  watches 
with  the  clocks  at  checking  stations. 

Automobiles  stopping  over  at  points  other  than  the  hotels  and 
permanent  camps  will  be  allowed  to  resume  travel  only  at  such  time 
as  permits  them  to  fall  in  with  a  subsequent  regular  automobile 
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schedule  past  the  point  of  stop-over.  Such  automobiles  while  stop- 
ping over  must  park  out  of  sight  of,  or  at  least  100  yards  from,  the 
main  road. 

Automobiles  stopping  over  at  permanent  camps  must  leave  the 
same  at  the  proper  time  to  conform  with  the  published  schedules 
from  the  nearest  hotels.  Detailed  times  of  departure  to  comply 
with  this  provision  will  be  posted  at  the  particular  camps  concerned.. 

When,  due  to  breakdowns  or  accidents  of  any  other  nature,  auto- 
mobiles are  unable  to  keep  going,  or  to  reach  the  next  stopping  place 
on  time,  they  must  be  immediately  parked  off  the  road,  or  where 
this  is  impossible,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  road,  and  wait  until  the 
next  schedule  for  automobiles  past  that  point,  or  until  given  special 
permission  to  proceed  by  park  guards. 

Automobiles  will  not  be  permitted  for  use  on  local  trips  around 
hot  springs  formations  or  other  points  of  interest  off  the  main  roads, 
except  in  the  case  specially  noted  at  Artist  Point,  in  the  morning 
schedule  from  the  Lake  Hotel  to  Canyon  Hotel. 

Speeds. — Speeds  must  be  limited  to  12  miles  per  hour  ascending 
and  10  miles  per  hour  descending  steep  grades,  and  to  8  miles  per 
hour  when  approaching  sharp  curves.  On  good  roads  with  straight 
stretches,  and  when  no  team  is  nearer  than  200  yards,  the  speed  may 
be  increased  to  20  miles  per  hour.  No  automobile  shall  pass  another 
while  in  motion  going  in  the  same  direction. 

Horns. — The  horn  will  be  sounded  on  approaching  curves,  stretches 
of  road  which  can  not  be  seen  for  about  200  yards,  and  driving  or 
riding  animals;  also  on  meeting  other  machines. 

Teams. — When  teams,  saddle  horses,  or  pack  trains  approach, 
automobiles  will  take  the  outer  edge  of  the  roadway,  regardless  of 
the  direction  in  which  they  may  be  going,  taking  care  that  sufficient 
room  is  left  on  the  inside  for  the  passage  of  vehicles  and  animals. 
Teams  have  the  right  of  way,  and  automobiles  will  be  backed  or 
otherwise  handled  as  may  be  necessary  so  as  to  enable  teams  to  pass 
with  safety.  In  no  case  will  automobiles  pass  animals  on  the  road 
at  a  greater  speed  than  8  miles  per  hour. 

In  addition  to  the  schedules  herein  given,  automobiles  must  keep 
clear  of  any  horse-drawn  passenger  vehicles  running  upon  regular 
schedules  which  may  be  following  them;  and  upon  overtaking  any 
horse-drawn  passenger  vehicles  running  upon  regular  schedules, 
•  automobiles  must  not  attempt  to  pass  or  approach  closer  than 
within  150  yards  of  the  same. 

Reduced  engine  power — Gasoline,  etc. — Due  to  the  hi^h  altitude  of 
the  park  roads,  averaging  nearly  7,650  feet  for  the  belt  line  and  east, 
north,  and  west  entrances,  the  power  of  all  automobiles  is  much 
reduced,  so  that  about  50  per  cent  more  gasoline  will  be  required 
than  for  the  same  distance  at  lower  altitudes.  Likewise  one  lower 
gear  will  generally  have  to  be  used  on  grades  than  would  have  to  be 
used  in  other  places.  A  further  effect  that  must  be  watched  is  the 
heating  of  the  engine  on  long  grades,  which  may  become  serious  unless 
care  is  used.  Gasoline  can  be  purchased  at  regular  supply  stations 
as  per  posted  notices. 
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Gardiner  to  Norris: 

Leave  Gardiner  entrance 

Arrive  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 

Leave  Mammoth  Hotel 

Leave  8-mile  post 

Arrive  '  'orris 

Norris  to  west  entrance: 

Leave  .  'orris 

Arrive  west  entrance 

(For  Gallatin  Station  entrance  see  Note  1.) 
Norris  to  Fountain: 

Leave  '.  'orris 


Leave  Firehole  Cascades 

Arrive  Fountain  Hotel 

(For  Gallatin  Station  entrance  see  Note  1.) 
West  entrance  to  Fountain  Hotel: 

Leave  west  entrance 

Arrive  Fountain  Hotel 

Fountain  Hotel  to  Thumb: 

Leave  Fountain  Hotel 

Arrive  Upper  Basin  (Old  Faithful  Inn).. . 

Leave  Upper  Basin  (Old  Faithful  Inn) . . . 

Arrive  Thumb  Station 

(For  south  entrance  see  Note  1.) 
Thumb  to  Lake  Hotel: 

Leave  Thumb  Station 

Arrive  Lake  Hotel 

Lake  Hotel  to  east  boundary: 

Leave  Lake  Hotel 

Arrive  east  boundary 

East  boundary  to  Lake  Hotel: 

Leave  east  boundary 

Arrive  Lake  Hotel 

Lake  Hotel  to  Canyon  Hotel: 

Leave  Lake  Hotel 

Leave  Canyon  Station 

(See  Note  2.) 

Arrive  Canyon  Hotel 

Canyon  to  Norris: 

Leave  Canyon  Hotel 

Arrive  Norris 

(For  schedules  from  Norris  to  Fountain,  Upper 

Basin,  and  west  entrance,  see  p.  — . 
Canyon  Hotel  to  Tower  Falls: 

Leave  Canyon  Hotel 

Arrive  Tower  Falls: 

Via  Dunraven  Pass 

Via  Mount  Washburn 

(For  Cooke  City  entrance  see  Note  1.) 
Tower  Falls  to' Gardiner: 

Leave  Tower  Falls 

Arrive  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 

Leave  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  (via  main  road) 

Arrive  Gardiner  entrance 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Gardiner: 

Leave  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  (via  old  road). 

Arrive  Gardiner  entrance 


Miles. 


14.7 
20 


Schedule  A. 


Not  earlier 
than— 


6.00  a.  m. 
0.30  a.  m. 
6.45  a.  m. 


8.30  a.m. 


Not  later 
than — 


6.30  a.  m. 
7.00  a.m. 
7.15  a.m. 
8.00  a.  m. 
9.00  a.  m. 


8.45  a.m.      9.15  a.m. 


(Via  Mesa  Road.) 


10.30  a.  m. 


6.45  a.  m. 
8.30  a.  m. 

10.30  a.  m. 
12.00  m. 

2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 


4.30  p.  m. 
5.45  p.  m. 

7.00  a.  rn. 
9.30  a.  m. 

3.15  p.m. 
5.45  p.  m. 

7.00  a.  m. 
9.00  a.  m. 

9.10  a.  m. 

2.15  p.  m. 
3.15  ().  m. 


1.30  p.  m. 

3.15  p.  m. 
4.15  p.  m. 


3.15  p.  m. 
5.30  p.  in. 
7.00  a.  m. 
7.30  a.m. 

8.45  a.  m. 
9.30  a.  m. 


10.30  a.  m. 
11.00  a.  m. 


7.15  a.  m. 
9.00  a.  m. 


11.00  a.  m. 
12.30  p.m. 
3.00  p.  m. 
5.00  p.  m. 


5.00  p.  m. 
6.15  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.30  a.  m. 

3.45  p.  m. 
6.15  p.m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.00  a.m. 


10.10  a.m. 

2.30  p.  m. 
3.30  p.  m. 


2.00  p.  m. 

3.45  p.  m. 
4.45  p.  m. 


4.45  p.  m. 
6.45  p.  m. 
7. 30  a.  m 
8.00  a.  m. 

9.00  a.m. 
9.45  a.  m. 


Schedule  B. 


'ot  earlier 
than— 


2.30  p.  m. 
3.00  p.m. 


4.00  p.m. 
6.00  p.m. 


4.00  p.  m. 


Not  later 
than— 


3.00  p.m. 
3.30  p.m. 


4.30  p.  m. 
6.30  p.  m. 


4.30  p.  m. 


(Via    Mesa    Road    or 
Madison  Junction.) 


5.45  p.  m.       6.15  p.  m. 


5.45  p.  m. 
6.45  p.  m. 
7.00  a.  m. 
9.00  a.  m. 


9.00  a.  m. 
10.30  a.  m. 

2.00  p.  m. 
4.30  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.00  a.m. 

2.00  p.  m. 


5.15  p.  m. 


7.00  a.m. 


8.45  a.  m. 
9.45  a.  m. 


9.15  a.  m. 
11.15  a.m. 
2.30  p.  m. 
3.00  p.  m. 

11.45  a.  m. 
12.15  p.  m. 


6.15  p.m. 
7.00  p.  m. 
7.30  a.  m. 
9.30  a.  m. 


9.30  a.  m. 
11.30  a.  m. 

2.30  p.  m. 
5.30  p.  m. 

8.00  a.m. 
11.00  a.m. 

2.30  p.  m. 


3.45  p.  m. 


r.30a.m. 


9.15  a.  m. 
10.15  a.  m. 


10.15  a.  m. 
12.15  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

1.00  p.  m. 
1.45  p.  m. 


The  acting  superintendent  of  the  park  has  authority  to  change  these  schedules  if  necessary. 

Note  L— Owing  to  scarcity  of  travel  on  the  roads  named,  automobiles  will  be  permitted  to  travel  without 
schedule  on  the  roads  between  the  south  entrance  and  the  thumb;  between  the  northeast  or  Cooke  City,' 
entrance  and  Tower  Falls  Station;  and  between  the  west  entrance  (Yellowstone,  Montana),  and  the 
northwest  or  <  Jallat  in  Station  entrance.  Upon  entering  the  main  roads  at  the  Thumb,  Tower  Falls,  and 
the  west  entrance,  however,  automobiles  must  conform  to  the  regular  schedules. 

Note  2.  Automobiles  making  the  morning  trip  from  the  Lake  to  the  Canyon  will  be  permitted  to  make 
the  side  trip  to  Artist  Point  provided  they  keep  within  the  schedule  upon  passing  Canyon  Station. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  AND 
LANDSCAPE  ENGINEER. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  General  Superintendent  and 
Landscape  Engineer  of  National  Parks, 

San  Francisco,  Gal.,  Monadnoch  Building. 

Sir:  The  work  in  this  office  during  the  first  year  of  its  life  has 
brought  into  strong  relief  the  need  of  further  study  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  administration  of  our  national  parks.  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  our  scenic  areas,  and  particularly  those  which 
have  been  set  aside  as  national  parks,  have  not  received  the  attention 
which  their  importance  as  a  factor  in  both  the  economic  and  aesthetic 
development  of  our  country  would  seem  to  justify.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  marked  increase  in  the  attention  paid  by  the  press  to  rhe 
affairs  of  our  parks  and  by  the  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  know  more  of  them  and  the  particular  part  they  play  in 
the  life  of  the  Nation. 

That  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  our  scenic  reservations  has  an  economic  as  well  as  aesthetic 
justification  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  each  year  large  sums  of 
money  have  left  this  country  to  be  spent  by  tourists  in  foreign  lands 
in  search  of  scenic  beauty.  The  fact  that  no  material  proportion  of 
this  sum  returns  is  only  less  provoking  than  the  knowledge  that  the 
money  thus  taken  abroad  by  Americans  is  spent  to  view  natural 
attractions  that  are  inferior  to  those  which  may  be  found  at  home. 
In  your  report  of  1913  you  stated  that  land  is  not  always  land,  but 
is  sometimes  coal,  sometimes  timber.  One  might  add  that  it  is  some- 
times scenery  and,  as  such,  merits  the  careful  study  and  development 
that  would  be  extended  to  other  national  resources. 

The  condition  of  travel  in  foreign  lands  has  stimulated  the  in- 
terest of  our  people  in  the  merits  of  similar  pleasures  in  this  coun- 
try. Never  in  history  has  there  been  so  great  a  volume  of  travel  in 
the  United  States.  Surely  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  retain  this 
great  advantage  and  to  crystalize  upon  a  general  policy  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  national  parks. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

The  first  step  in  the  consideration  of  a  general  policy  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  parks  is  the  determination  of  just  what 
functions  they  perform.  Clearly  they  are  not  designated  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  recreation  grounds.  The  fostering  of  re- 
creation purely  as  such  is  more  properly  the  function  of  the  city, 
county,  and  State  parks,  and  there  should  be  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  character  of  such  parks  and  national  parks.     The  latter 
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should  constitute  a  class  that  is  of  national  interest.  In  the  category 
of  national  parks  should  be  no  reservation  that  is  of  local  interest 
only.  What,  then,  are  the  functions  of  our  national  parks  as  dis- 
tinguished from  State  and  local  parks?  As  I  view  this  question  our 
national  parks  should  serve  three  distinct  functions : 

1.  The  stimulating  of  national  patriotism. 

2.  The  furthering  of  knowledge  and  health. 

3.  The  diverting  of  tourist  travel  to  the  scenic  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

NATIONAL  PATRIOTISM. 

We,  as  a  people,  have  been  accused  of  lacking  in  that  love  of  coun- 
try with  which  our  neighbors  in  Europe  are  so  plentifully  blessed. 
Whether  such  a  criticism  is  merited  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  local 
patriotism  has  rapidly  grown  in  this  country  more  or  less  at  the 
expense  of  patriotism  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  condition 
would  not  exist  if  our  people  knew  their  country. 

To  love  a  thing  one  must  know  it.  The  Belgian  knows  each  hill 
and  dale  of  his  small  country  and  loves  it  with  an  intensity  that  has 
become  proverbial.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Swiss,  the  French,  the 
English.  These  peoples  know  their  lands  and  love  them.  But  ours 
is  a  great  country,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  and  a  knowledge  of 
all  its  glories  is  given  to  but  few.  What  more  noble  purpose  could 
our  national  parks  serve  than  to  become  the  instrument  by  which 
the  people  shall  be  lured  into  the  far  corners  of  their  land  that  they 
may  learn  to  love  it?  For  one  who  will  encompass  the  circuit  of 
our  parks,  passing  over  the  great  mesas  of  Colorado,  crossing  the 
painted  desert,  threading  the  sparkling  Sierra  Nevada,  and  viewing 
the  glaciers  and  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  great  Northwest  will 
surely  return  with  a  burning  determination  to  love  and  work  for, 
and  if  necessary  to  fight  for  and  die  for  the  glorious  land  which 
is  his. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  HEALTH. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  my  opinion  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
justified  in  maintaining  a  national  park  for  recreation  purposes  alone, 
yet  it  is  readily  seen  from  the  character  of  our  reservations  that  each 
has  its  recreational  feature.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  objects  and 
districts  of  great  educational  value  should  be  reserved  and  placed 
in  the  category  of  national  parks.  Natural  phenomena,  great  can- 
yons, ruins  of  antiquity,  water  falls — all  are  objects  of  great  interest 
and  possess  an  educational  value  that  can  not  be  estimated. 

In  Yellowstone  are  the  geysers,  in  Yosemite  the  highest  of  water- 
falls, in  Sequoia  the  largest  and  oldest  trees  on  earth,  trees  that  were 
3,000  years  old  when  Christ  was  born.  In  Wind  Cave  National  Park 
is  a  cave  that  comprises  over  90  miles  of  sparkling  passages.  At 
Arkansas  Hot  Springs  and  Piatt  National  Park  are  medicinal  waters 
that  have  dispelled  the  pain  of  legions  of  sufferers.  In  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  are  the  crumbling  dwellings  of  a  forgotten  race. 

Pregnant  with  mystery  and  romance,  these  ancient  ruins  beckon 
the  traveler  across  the  great  green  mesa  and  cast  about  him  the  spell 
of  endless  conjecture.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  value  of  these 
treasures  as  a  medium  for  the  furthering  of  knowledge  and  health 
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fully  justifies  the  plea  for  further  aid,  both  moral  and  financial,  from 
our  Federal  Government. 

If  this  aid  is  granted  and  a  systematic  effort  is  put  forth  to  send 
our  people  out  into  the  hinterland  of  this  country,  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted by  the  problem  of  caring  for  a  flood  of  tourists  whose  needs 
must  be  anticipated. 

THE  TOURIST. 

The  first  logical  step  to  be  taken  in  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  of 
tourist  travel  is  a  study  of  the  tourist  himself.  Primarily,  the  tourist 
takes  the  line  of  least  resistance.  This  means  that  he  seeks  the  path 
that  presents  the  best  accommodations  for  the  least  cost.  From  a 
record  of  travel  in  our  parks  it  may  be  shown  that  the  finest  scenery 
without  accommodations  will  not  receive  so  large  a  travel  as  an 
inferior  character  of  scenery  which  has  a  better  type  of  accommo- 
dation. 

The  tourist  who  upon  the  strength  of  literature  issued  by  the 
department  travels  to  our  parks  is  more  or  less  justified  in  holding 
the  Federal  Government  responsible  for  his  comforts  or  discomforts 
while  there.  Nor  is  he  backward  with  criticism.  He  demands  that 
he  be  instructed  as  to  the  merits  of  this  trail  or  that,  this  camp  or 
that.  He  not  infrequently  is  disappointed  in  not  finding  luxuries 
that  he  would  not  expect  in  similar  places  under  other  than  Federal 
control.  He  invariably  overlooks  the  fact  that  he,  in  a  way,  is  part 
of  the  Government,  and  therefore  indirectly  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions he  finds.  Nevertheless,  his  demands  must  be  respected  if  it  is 
hoped  to  direct  his  footsteps  to  travel  in  our  country. 

The  three  potent  factors  in  influencing  tourist  travel  are  publicity, 
accommodations,  and  transportation.  Obviously,  the  tourist  must  be 
informed  of  the  merits  of  the  district  to  which  it  is  desired  to  bring 
him.  He  must  then  be  shown  that  the  accommodations  at  that  place 
are  satisfactory;  and,  last,  he  must  know  that  the  transportation 
facilities  to,  through,  and  from  the  location  are  good  and  may  be 
had  at  reasonable  cost.  These  three  factors  should  constantly  be 
borne  in  mind  in  any  planning  for  the  development  of  tourist  travel. 

The  three  general  classes  of  tourists  who  visit  our  parks  are :  Those 
to  whom  the  expense  is  of  little  moment;  those  who,  in  moderate 
financial  circumstances,  travel  in  comfort  but  dispense  with  luxuries ; 
and,  third,  those  who,  fired  with  the  love  of  God's  out-of-doors,  save 
their  pennies  in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  they  may  feast  their 
eyes  upon  the  eternal  expanse  of  snow-clad  peaks  and  azure  skies.  It 
is  of  this  latter  class  that  I  would  speak. 

Many  of  our  parks  are  truly  vast  in  area,  encompassing  within  their 
boundaries  innumerable  wonders.  To  reach  these  the  tourist,  upon 
arriving  at  the  park,  must  hire  saddle  animals,  pack  animals,  a  guide, 
cook,  and  other  help.  The  expense  of  such  an  outfit  is  prohibitive 
to  all  but  the  wealthy.  Those  who  have  waited  and  saved  their  money 
are  denied  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  our  parks,  for  they  can  not  bear 
the  expense  of  transporting  their  supplies  over  the  trails.  There  is 
but  one  solution  of  the  problem  of  caring  for  this  class  of  tourists, 
and  that  is  the  establishment  of  small  inns  at  convenient  intervals, 
so  that  tourists  may  travel  the  trails  afoot,  purchasing  their  provi- 
sions and  other  necessities  as  they  go.     As  you  are  aware,  the  first 
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steps  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  have  been  taken  in 
Yosemite  National  Park.  If  this  work  is  carried  through,  a  blessing 
will  have  been  conferred  upon  those  whose  lack  of  money  has  shut  them 
from  the  greater  part  of  our  national  parks.  It  will  also  be,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  potent  factor  in  retaining,  through  the  medium  of 
our  parks,  a  material  percentage  of  tourist  travel  and  will  necessitate 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  problem  of  a  general  policy. 

Any  plan,  however,  which  may  be  devised  for  the  management  of 
our  national  parks  should  not  be  predicated  upon  the  assumption 
that  their  function  is  solely  to  accommodate  and  retain  our  tourists 
in  this  country. 

A  GENERAL  POLICY. 

A  policy  to  be  efficient  must  be  functional.  One  for  the  parks, 
therefore,  must  take  into  consideration  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  national  parks  which,  as  before  stated,  are  relative  to  the  further- 
ing of  a  national  patriotism,  public  knowledge  and  health,  and  tour- 
ist travel  in  the  home  land.  Upon  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  first  two  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  last.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  a  general  policy  we  are  concerned  primarily,  therefore, 
with  tourist  travel. 

To  foster  tourist  travel  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  the  roads, 
trails,  and  other  accommodations  in  the  parks  to  a  point  where  the 
traveler  will  not  be  subjected  to  serious  discomfort.  This  means  the 
expenditure  of  money  upon  a  larger  scale  than  has  been  the  practice 
heretofore,  and  the  first  question  that  should  be  settled  is,  What  shall 
be  the  source  of  supply  ? 

There  are  but  two  practical  sources  from  which  funds  may  be 
secured,  namely,  by  Federal  appropriation  and  by  revenues  from  the 
parks  themselves.  Both  resources  are  now  resorted  to,  each  of  which 
is  inadequate.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  support  the  parks, 
then  they  should  be  operated  so  as  to  make  the  cost  to  the  tourist 
as  low  as  possible.  If  not,  then  the  various  sources  in  the  parks  them- 
selves should  be  developed  sufficiently  to  supply  the  needed  money. 

The  sources  of  revenue  from  the  parks  fall  into  four  classes : 

1.  Automobile  permits. 

2.  Concessions  of  various  kinds. 

3.  Receipts  from  public  utilities  operated  by  the  Government,  such 
as  light,  telephone,  etc. 

4.  Natural  resources,  such  as  timber,  stone,  fuel,  etc. 

Of  these  four  sources  it  will  be  seen  that  they  may  all  be  classified 
as  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  received  rather  than  the  ability 
to  pay.  An  analysis  of  this  character  may  help  in  the  decision  of  the 
policy  to  be  pursued,  but  it  can  do  no  more.  The  decision  must  be 
made  in  the  light  of  public  needs,  and  the  park  supervisors  should 
know  whether  they  are  to  develop  the  park  revenues  to  their  maxi- 
mum, or  whether  the  park  is  to  be  administered  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  the  tourist. 

If  the  question  of  finances  were  settled,  in  so  far  as  the  source  is 
concerned,  and  a  well-crystalized  policy,  looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  parks  along  lines  that  will  foster  the  increase  of  tourist 
travel  in  this  country,  is  established,  much  of  the  delay  and  confusion 
in  the  field  will  be  eliminated. 
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WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  work  in  this  office  has  been  distributed  among  the  parks,  giv- 
ing attention  where  it  seemed  to  be  most  needed. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  after  the  creation  of  this  office  was  the 
laying  out  of  organization  charts  for  the  office  of  the  general  super- 
intendent and  a  typical  organization  chart  for  the  Yosemite  National 
Park.  Three  charts  were  drawn — one  for  the  office  of  the  general 
superintendent,  one  organization  chart  for  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  and  a  functional  organization  chart  making  a  complete  and 
detailed  analysis  of  the  functions  of  the  various  officers  in  Yosemite 
National  Park. 

INSTALLATION    OF    COST-KEEPING    SYSTEM    IN    YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL   PARK. 

With  these  organization  charts  well  in  mind,  a  system  was  devised 
which  will  enable  the  department  to  keep  a  close  and  accurate  record 
of  the  operations  in  the  parks  where  the  system  was  adopted.  This 
system  was  installed  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  the  records 
and  information  shown  in  the  monthly  reports  therefrom  enable  this 
office  to  make  many  material  reductions  in  the  cost  of  operation.  For 
example,  the  report  of  May,  1915,  showed  a  cost  of  $1.66  per  mile  for 
sprinlding  roads.  The  analysis  given  in  the  report  enabled  us  to 
find  the  leaks  and  losses,  and  the  monthly  report  for  August,  1915, 
after  repairs  had  been  made  to  the  sprinkling  system,  showed  a  cost 
of  72  cents  per  mile  for  sprinkling  roads.  Similar  reductions  were 
made  possible  in  other  departments. 

This  system  of  cost  keeping  comprises  two  general  divisions, 
namely,  statistical  reports  and  financial  reports.  Copies  of  the 
monthly  reports  are  forwarded  to  the  department,  showing  clearly 
the  operations  of  the  month. 

Before  this  system  could  be  installed  it  was  necessary  to  take  an 
inventory  of  the  physical  assets,  such  as  buildings,  bridges,  power 
plant,  materials  on  hand,  etc.  This  inventory  was  made,  and  dis- 
closed the  astounding  fact  that  there  were  in  the  Yosemite  National 
Park  on  April  30,  1915,  $23,625.34  represented  by  materials  and 
supplies  on  hand.  The  inventory  further  showed  that  the  assets  in 
the  park  in  the  form  of  construction  work  done,  utilities,  etc., 
amounted  to  $613,635.03,  apportioned  in  the  following  manner: 

Construction  work,  such  as  trails,  bridges,  culverts,  etc $453,  923. 15 

Public  utilities  operated  by  the  department,  such  as  electric  system, 

telephone  system,   etc 96,  601.  75 

Equipment,  comprising  live  stock,  wagons,  machinery,  etc 36,  434.  29 

Inventories,  comprising  materials  and  supplies,  forage,  etc 23,  625.  34 

Accounts  receivable,  cash  on  hand,  etc 3,  050.  50 

613,  635.  03 

The  items  that  go  to  make  up  this  inventory  are  segregated, 
showing  fully  what  has  been  expended  on  each  piece  of  work,  and  it 
is  proposed  hereafter  to  keep  a  record  so  that  the  department  will 
have  on  file  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  each  road,  trail,  bridge,  and 
every  other  feature  in  the  park  that  demands  an  expenditure  of  money. 
It  is  considered  that  only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  to  carefully 
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check  the  expenditures.  Further  than  this,  it  is  only  by  resorting 
to  a  unit  cost-keeping  system  that  the  department  will  be  able  to 
segregate  accurately  the  moneys  for  maintenance  from  those  ex- 
pended for  improvements  and  betterments. 

PURCHASE  OF   SUPPLIES. 

This  office,  since  the  1st  of  April,  1915,  has  been  purchasing  all 
supplies  for  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  National  Parks  and  for  the  other 
parks  where  it  was  practicable  to  do  so.  It  was  found  that  a  better 
quality  of  goods  could  be  obtained  and  a  better  price  could  be  had  by 
making  a  personal  inspection  of  the  supplies  purposed  to  be  fur- 
nished. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  for  the  local  supervisor  or 
superintendent  to  purchase  the  supplies  direct.  The  parks  are  so 
situated  that  they  are  usually  quite  a  distance  from  a  market,  and 
this  custom  resulted  in  loss  of  time  in  sending  proposals  back  and 
forth.  When  the  goods  arrived,  they  were  often  found  to  be  of 
inferior  quality  and  not  exactly  what  the  supervisor  or  superin- 
tendent desired.  San  Francisco  has  a  factory  representative  of 
practically  every  line  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  for  the  national  parks  can  be  done  here  on  the 
same  basis  as  though  the  purchasing  agent  visited  each  factory  and 
made  a  personal  investigation  of  samples  of  the  supplies  to  be  fur- 
nished. Shipping  these  supplies  over  bond-aided  railroads  to  the 
various  parks  places  the  local  dealers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parks 
(who  have  heretofore  had  this  business)  in  direct  competition  with 
the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  of  supplies  required  in  the 
operation  of  the  parks.  This  new  system  of  purchasing  from  this 
office  from  factory  representatives  and  wholesale  dealers  has  resulted 
in  a  great  saving  to  the  department. 

The  superintendent  or  supervisor  of  each  park  makes  a  requisition 
on  this  office  for  material  and  supplies  that  he  desires  purchased. 
This  office  then  submits  proposals  to  the  various  dealers,  makes 
personal  inspection  of  the  goods  to  be  supplied,  and  makes  the  award, 
whereupon  the  supplies  are  shipped  to  the  park,  thereby  saving  a 
great  deal  of  time  as  well  as  money. 

IMPROVEMENT    IN    TRANSPORTATION,    YOSEMITE    NATIONAL 

PARK. 

Starting  on  June  1,  1915,  the  Yosemite  Stage  &  Turnpike  Co. 
placed  in  operation  between  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees  and 
the  village  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  an  automobile  service  for  the 
transportation  of  tourists  between  these  points.  This  service  re- 
placed the  old  horse-drawn  stages,  which  were  uncomfortable  and 
slow,  requiring  at  least  four  hours  and  a  half  between  Yosemite  Vil- 
lage and  the  Wawona  Hotel  and  an  additional  hour  and  a  half  be- 
tween the  Wawona  Hotel  and  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  and 
with  this  service  it  was  not  possible  for  tourists  to  go  from  the  village 
in  the  valley  to  the  Mariposa  Grove  without  stopping  at  least  one 
night  at  the  Wawona  Hotel.  The  new  service  provided  a  schedule 
that  enabled  the  tourists  to  leave  the  valley  in  the  morning  and  spend 
one  hour  and  a  half  at  the  Mariposa  Grove  and  return  to  the  valley 
in  the  evening  in  time  for  6  o'clock  dinner. 
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This  service  has  proven  very  satisfactory  to  the  traveling  public, 
especially  the  summer  just  past,  as  it  would  have  been  a  physical 
impossibility  to  handle  the  volume  of  travel  that  went  over  this 
road  with  the  old  horse-drawn  stages. 

ACQUISITION  OF   ROADS. 

The  department  has  acquired  title  to  that  portion  of  the  Tioga 
Road  lying  within  Yosemite  National  Park.  This  road  has  been 
rehabilitated  this  summer  and  was  formally  opened  on  the  28th  of 
July  to  the  public.  The  opening  of  this  road  makes  accessible  that 
portion  of  the  park  known  as  the  High  Sierras  and  has  opened  up 
a  section  that  is  extremely  beautiful  and  traverses  the  park  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction.  The  department's  acquiring  the  Tioga 
Road  has  met  with  great  public  favor,  and  when  same  has  been  put 
in  good  condition  it  will  be  the  most  popular  pass  for  transconti- 
nental tourists  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  as  well  as 
being  a  favorite  trip  for  local  automobiles. 

The  department  has  also  acquired  title  to  that  portion  of  the  Big 
Oak  Flat  Road  lying  within  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  improve- 
ment of  same  is  now  in  progress.  In  the  past  this  road  has  been 
operated  by  private  owners  as  a  toll  road.  Its  acquisition  by  the 
Government  makes  this  a  free  road  and  is  one  of  the  shortest  and 
most  practical,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  easiest  grades,  of  any 
road  entering  Yosemite  Valley. 

ROAD   AND  TRAIL  MAPS. 

During  the  year  1914  a  topography  map  was  started  by  the  sur- 
veyors from  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, under  the  charge  of  Mr.  T.  Warren  Allen,  showing  the  topo- 
graphical conditions  on  a  section  of  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley. 
This  survey  was  made  so  as  to  show  buildings,  trails,  roads,  and 
bridges  on  a  scale  that  could  be  used  for  working  drawings  in 
planning  further  improvements.  This  map  was  compiled  in  this 
office. 

It  became  evident  during  the  first  days  of  the  life  of  this  office  that 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  road  and  trail  development  of  all  of 
the  national  parks  was  an  essential,  to  the  end  that  the  habit  of 
building  disconnected  bits  of  roads  and  trails  might  be  stopped. 
Plans  for  the  complete  road  and  trail  svstems  for  each  of  the  five 
national  parks  were  then  drawn  in  preliminary  form.  The  parks 
thus  covered  were  Yosemite,  Crater  Lake,  Rainier,  Glacier,  and 
Sequoia. 

THE  VILLAGE  PLAN  FOR  YOSEMITE. 

Using  the  topographic  map  above  referred  to,  an  exhaustive  study 
was  made  of  conditions  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  with  the 
intention  of  relieving  the  congested  condition  around  the  present 
villnge.  As  a  result,  three  plans  were  drawn  in  the  course  of  the 
studies  made. 

In  addition  to  the  village  plan,  studies  were  made  for  the  new 
hotel  to  be  constructed  on  the  floor  of  the  valley.  Plans  were  also 
drawn  for  the  new  hotel  to  be  constructed  at  Glacier  Point,  together 
with  tentative  studies  for  12  village  buildings. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  work  done  on  the  replanning  of  the  vil- 
lage, an  entire  new  plan  of  operation  for  the  concessions  in  Yosemite 
National  Park  was  considered.  This  plan  contemplated  the  granting 
of  a  concession  to  a  large  operator  who  would  build  a  hotel  of  sufficient 
size  to  accommodate  the  demands  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  a  smaller 
hotel  at  Glacier  Point,  and  15  mountain  inns  in  the  High  Sierra  in 
the  park,  to  be  built  at  the  rate  of  three  inns  each  year.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  secure  a  concessionaire  who 
would  perform  this  service,  but  all  had  been  unsuccessful,  due  to  the 
fact  that  certain  terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  The  terms  consid- 
ered in  this  plan  were  on  a  profit-sharing  basis,  the  concessionaire 
under  the  terms  of  this  arrangement  to  receive  a  permit  of  20  years' 
duration  and  to  share  the  net  profits  of  his  concession  with  the 
Federal  Government.  This  plan  of  sharing  profits  will  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  graduated  scale  of  charges,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  grant  a  long-term  permit. 

With  a  large  hotel  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  a  new  one  on  Glacier 
Point,  and  a  chain  of  mountain  inns  throughout  the  park  so  spaced 
that  they  will  be  within  easy  walking  distance  of  one  another,  it  will 
be  possible  for  those  of  small  financial  means  to  see  the  entire  park  to 
an  extent  that  is  now  denied  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  adoption  of  the  village  plan  will  do  away 
with  the  unsightly  buildings  that  now  mar  the  scenery  and  will  es- 
tablish a  village  properly  planned,  comprising  buildings  of  carefully 
studied  architecture. 

The  above  paragraphs  have  dealt  with  work  originating  in  this 
office.  The  remainder  of  the  work  done  in  this  office  will  be  segre- 
gated under  the  headings  of  the  parks  for  which  the  work  was  done. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  outlined,  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  new  El  Capitan  Bridge  over  the  Merced  River  were  prepared 
in  this  office,  and  the  bridge  constructed  under  contract  for  the  sum 
of  $2,965. 

Plans  were  also  drawn  for  a  new  bridge  over  the  Merced  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  village,  which  plans  are  now  being  con- 
sidered by  bidders. 

Plans  and  specifications  were  drawn  for  ranger  cabins  in  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  three  of  which  were  built  at  a  total  cost  of 
$2,990. 

In  December,  1914,  new  regulations  for  the  park  ranger  force  were 
drawn  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  In  conformance  with 
these  regulations  a  uniform  was  designed  and  insignia  of  the  officers 
selected.  The  park  rangers  in  Yosemite  National  Park  are  now 
uniformed  according  to  regulation,  and  the  organization  of  the  park 
ranger  force  under  the  new  regulations  has  been  perfected  and  has 
demonstrated  the  merits  of  the  steps  taken. 

CRATER  LAKE   NATIONAL  PARK. 

Plans  were  begun  on  the  new  village  for  Crater  Lake  National 
Park  in  the  year  1915.  The  work  done  under  this  plan  comprised 
studies  in  architectural  character,  together  with  an  investigation  of 
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the  most  feasible  method  of  laying  out  roads  for  the  circulation  of 
traffic. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  a  tour  of  inspection  was  made,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  road  and  trail  system  in  this  park. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

A  tour  of  inspection  was  made  of  this  park  in  the  late  summer  of 
1914,  and  the  needs  of  roads,  trails,  and  other  developments  carefully 
considered.  Plans  and  specifications  were  drawn  for  a  ranger  cabin 
to  be  built  of  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Spruce  Tree  House. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  work  in  this  office  on  this  park  has  been  confined  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  materials  and  planning  of  the  road  and  trail  system  which 
followed  as  a  result  of  a  more  or  less  prolonged  inspection  of  the 
park. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Trips  of  investigation  have  been  made  to  Sequoia  National  Park, 
and  a  system  of  roads  and  trails  planned.  A  survey  has  also  been 
made  (finished  in  June,  1915)  of  the  Mineral  King  Road,  which 
traverses  the  park,  together  with  a  survey  and  location  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  necessary  to  make  this  road  practical  and  passable  to 
motor-propelled  and  other  vehicles. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

AS    TO    THE    OFFICE    OF    THE    GENERAL    SUPERINTENDENT    AND 
LANDSCAPE   ENGINEER  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  is  the  Secretary's  desire  to  hold  the  general  superintendent 
and  landscape  engineer  responsible  for  the  work  in  the  national 
parks  and  that  the  general  superintendent  should  in  turn  hold  the 
officers  in  the  parks  responsible  to  him. 

The  general  superintendent  should  have  the  authority  to  employ 
or  dismiss  any  men  in  the  service,  and  that  suspension  should  remain 
effective  until  revoked  by  the  Secretary. 

Allotments  from  the  annual  appropriations  should  be  made  in  the 
general  supperintendent's  office  after  a  general  plan  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  approved. 

I  recommend  that  the  general  superintendent  be  given  authority 
to  enter  into  contracts  'for  construction  work  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  by  contract  in  accordance  with  the  general  scheme 
of  expenditures  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

This  office  has  purchased  all  supplies  for  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and 
General  Grant  National  Parks  since  April  1,  1915.  Considerable 
saving  has  been  accomplished  by  purchasing  in  San  Francisco  rather 
than  through  local  dealers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  parks.  Some 
purchasing  has  also  been  done  for  other  parks  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  some  instances  from  15  to  25  per  cent  has  been 
saved.     I  recommend  that  this  system  of  purchasing  and  the  forms 
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used  be  adopted  and  the  practice  extended  throughout  the  various 
parks  wherever  practicable. 

In  order  that  the  general  superintendent  may  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  phases  of  the  work  for  which  he  is  held  responsible, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  correspondence  from  the  parks  should  be 
addressed  to  the  general  superintendent,  or  through  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and,  likewise,  all  communications  that  have  to  do  with  oper- 
ations in  the  parks  should  be  forwarded  from  the  department  through 
the  general  superintendent  to  the  parks. 

I  recommend  that  all  regulations  and  instructions  to  be  enforced 
in  the  parks  be  promulgated  from  the  general  superintendent's  office. 

It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  economical  management  of  the  parks 
without  the  aid  of  a  practical  working  unit  cost-keeping  system. 
Such  a  system  has  been  installed  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and 
is  producing  most  satisfactory  results.  I  recommend  that  this  sys- 
tem be  extended  to  each  and  every  other  national  park.  This  will 
involve  the  taking  of  an  inventory  on  the  physical  assets  in  each 
park  such  as  was  taken  in  Yosemite.  This  work  should  also  be  car- 
ried on  in  other  parks. 

The  title  of  general  superintendent  and  landscape  engineer  of 
national  parks  carries  with  it  two  distinct  and  separate  classes  of 
duties.  There  is  sufficient  work  under  each  of  these  two  titles  to  keep 
one  man  very  busy  throughout  the  year.  It  is  not  humanly  possible 
for  one  man  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  general  superintendent  and 
landscape  engineer  and  perform  the  duties  that  each  of  these  two 
titles  require.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  title  be  split  and 
two  officers  appointed  for  this  work — a  general  superintendent  and 
a  landscape  engineer. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work  that  can  be  carried  on  in  this 
office  is  the  planning  of  improvements  in  the  various  parks,  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  work  that  has  begun  in  the  way  of  planning 
new  villages  for  the  Yosemite  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks  be 
continued  in  the  remaining  parks  where  such  work  is  needed. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  by  an  act  of  Congress 
a  national  park  service,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  administering  our 
national  parks  that  such  a  service  is  seriously  needed.  I  would  urge 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will 
establish  the  national  park  service  on  a  firm  footing. 

The  title  of  superintendent  in  any  national  park  should  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  a  title  of  supervisor  should  indicate  the  officer  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  park,  as  the  title  of  superintendent  is  con- 
fusing with  the  title  of  general  superintendent. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE   VARIOUS   PARKS. 
YOSEMITE   NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  steps  that  have  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  the  new  hotel 
on  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  another  at  Glacier  Point,  and  a  chain 
of  mountain  inns  throughout  the  park,  will  undoubtedly  bring  a 
materially  increased  travel.  To  prepare  for  this,  more  road  and  trail 
construction  work  in  the  park  is  necessary.    The  road  from  El  Portal 
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to  the  valley  should  be  widened  and  properly  surfaced.  The  road 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  from  Pohona  Bridge  to  the  new  hotel 
site  should  be  surfaced.  That  portion  of  the  road  on  the  south  side 
of  the  valley  which  is  now  a  dirt  road  should  be  surfaced.  A  new 
bridge  should  be  erected  in  place  of  the  present  Sentinel  Bridge, 
which  has  several  times  been  condemned  and  which  is  now  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  passenger  trucks. 

When  the  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  completed  it 
will  be  necessary  to  erect  new  barns  and  headquarters  for  the  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  stock.  There  is  also  a  crying  need  for  a 
new  administrative  building.  The  old  building  occupied  at  present 
by  the  superintendent  is  insanitary  and  rapidly  falling  to  pieces. 

It  is  recommended  that  three  motor-driven  power  sprinkling  trucks 
be  purchased  for  use  in  sprinkling  the  roads  in  Yosemite  National 
Park,  as  the  cost  of  sprinkling  the  roads  in  this  park  by  horse-drawn 
sprinklers  is  entirely  too  high.  For  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  1915,  6,162  miles  of  roads  were  sprinkled  in  this  park, 
at  an  average  cost  of  93  cents  per  mile.  The  reason  for  this  apparent 
high  cost  is  that  horse  hire  and  forage  for  the  subsistence  of  stock  is 
very  high.  The  average  cost  per  horse-day  for  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  and .  August  was  $1.07.  By  installing  motor-driven 
sprinkling  trucks  and  making  some  slight  improvements  in  the  water 
system  this  expense  could  be  reduced  50  per  cent. 

The  purchase  of  the  Tioga  Road  has  widened  the  activities  of  the 
park  ranger  force,  and  this  force  should  be  augmented  to  control  the 
travel. 

The  park  rangers  in  the  Yosemite  Park  have  no  headquarters  of 
their  own  in  the  valley.  A  ranger  barrack  should  be  erected,  in 
which  will  be  lockers  for  each  ranger.  A  stable  should  be  con- 
structed in  conjunction  with  the  barrack  where  the  park  rangers 
called  to  the  valley  for  special  duty  may  stable  and  feed  their  horses. 

An  information  bureau  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few  months 
during  the  season  of  1915  and  has  met  with  enthusiastic  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  This  bureau  gives  information  direct  to  the 
tourists  regarding  the  condition  of  the  roads,  trails,  and  all  other 
information  desired  in  a  way  that  is  not  biased  by  local  prejudice. 
I  strongly  urge  that  a  system  of  local  information  bureaus  operated 
by  the  department  be  adopted  in  all  of  the  parks  and  continued  in 
Yosemite  National  Park. 

A  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals  indigenous  to  the  area 
covered  by  Yosemite. National  Park  has  been  started,  and  the  same 
is  being  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  bureau  of  information.  The  ex- 
hibits are  supplied  through  Dr.  Joseph  Grinnell,  director  of  the 
museum  of  vertebrate  zoology  of  the  University  of  California.  Some 
of  the  park  rangers  have  been  instructed  by  Dr.  Grinnell  and  his 
assistants  in  the  securing  and  stuffing  of  the  birds  and  animals.  The 
work  done  to  date  has  aroused  considerable  public  interest  and  has 
met  with  enthusiastic  appreciation. 

A  collection  of  wild  flowers  is  also  being  completed  and  placed  on 
exhibition.  With  each  flower  is  a  water-color  drawing  showing  the 
true  color  of  the  flower.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  through  the 
park  ranger  force  and  the  bureau  of  information. 
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SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  Mineral  King  Road,  which  traverses  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  from  the  western  boundary  to  the  eastern  boundary,  connects 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  with  a  small  summer  resort  named  Mineral 
King.  There  is  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  use  this 
road,  which  use  has  been  denied  them.  I  recommend  that  the  de- 
partment put  this  road  in  shape  for  travel  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

The  Mount  Whitney  Power  Co.  has  built  a  road  up  the  canyon 
of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kaweah.  Surveys  for  the  extension  of 
this  road  should  be  made  so  that  it  may  connect  with  the  Giant  For- 
est Road,  thus  forming  a  loop  in  the  park.  Another  survey  of  a  road 
connecting  Sequoia  Park  with  General  Grant  Park  has  been  made 
by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads.  This  survey  should  be  considered  and, 
if  accepted,  adopted  and  plans  for  its  construction  undertaken. 

To  the  east  of  Sequoia  National  Park  is  some  of  the  finest  moun- 
tain scenery  in  the  world.  The  area  in  which  the  scenery  lies  is  of 
little  or  no  value  for  purposes  other  than  the  pleasure  of  scenery 
lovers.  It  contains  the  great  Kern  Canyon,  Kings  River  Canyons, 
and  Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  peak  in  the  United  States,  together 
with  almost  innumerable  other  features.  I  can  not  recommend  too 
strongly  that  the  Sequoia  National  Park  be  enlarged  to  take  in  the 
areas  to  the  southeast  and  east  which  contain  these  examples  of 
wonderful  mountain  scenery. 

CRATER    LAKE    NATIONAL    PARK. 

The  present  headquarters  of  the  superintendent  are  at  a  point  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  rim  of  the  crater.  The  location  is  not  satis- 
factory. Plans  should  be  made  for  a  secondary  summer  headquarters 
on  the  rim  of  the  crater,  either  at  the  location  of  the  present  hotel 
or  at  some  other  point  on  the  rim. 

The  ranger  force  in. this  park  is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  adequately 
protect  the  park  in  the  winter.  The  force  should,  therefore,  be 
augmented  to  prevent  poaching. 

A  trail  should  be  built  as  near  to  the  water's  edge  as  possible  and 
as  far  around  the  lake  as  practicability  will  allow. 

Ranger  cabins  in  the  form  of  automobile-checking  stations  should 
be  erected  at  each  roadway  entrance  to  the  park. 

The  patrolling  of  this  park  is  rather  difficult,  as  it  is  in  all  parks, 
and  in  order  that  the  superintendent  may  perform  his  duties  effec- 
tively he  should  be  furnished  with  an  inexpensive  automobile. 

MOUNT  RAINIER   NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  entire  stretch  of  road  in  this  park  from  the  park  entrance  to 
Paradise  Valley  should  be  surfaced  with  crushed  rock. 

A  survey  of  the  entire  road  and  trail  system  as  outlined  on  the 
roads  and  trails  map  executed  in  this  office  should  be  made  and  the 
feasibility  of  following  out  the  plans  indicated  should  be  investigated. 
Steps  should  be  taken  at  once  for  the  development  of  an  encircling 
road  around  Mount  Rainier  and  all  construction  work  should  be 
confined  to  portions  of  the  general  plan. 
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The  village  at  Longmire  Springs  is  particularly  unsightly,  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  either  clean  this  place  and  bring  about  a  more 
harmonious  architectural  scheme  or  the  site  should  be  abandoned 
and  another  one  established.  The  plans  for  extensions  of  the  trail 
system  as  recommended  by  the  supervisor  in  his  report  should  be 
adopted. 

Tourists  climbing  the  mountain  are  frequently  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue before  they  reach  the  summit  and  are  forced  to  stop  over  en 
route.  A  small  comfort  station  should  be  erected  along  the  trail  to 
accommodate  such  people. 

Satisfactory  headquarters  for  department  officials  should  be  erected 
in  the  village  and  the  park  rangers  in  this  park  should  be  uniformed 
according  to  regulations. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  development  of  travel  in  Glacier  National  Park  has  been  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction.  As  a  result  most  of  the  trails  in  the 
park  traverse  the  Great  Divide.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a  trip  paral- 
leling the  Great  Divide,  which  would  be  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
trip  that  could  be  devised  in  this  nark.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
practically  no  roads  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  and  automo- 
bile touring,  therefore,  is  excluded.  I  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that 
the  plans  shown  on  the  map  executed  in  this  office  for  the  roads  and 
trails  development  of  this  park  be  adopted  in  general  and  surveys 
made  to  determine  how  much  of  the  roads  and  trails  indicated  thereon 
are  feasible  and  practicable. 

The  headquarters  of  the  supervisor  are  established  at  the  foot  of 
McDonald  Lake.  This  is  not  in  my  estimation  the  proper  location. 
A  thorough  investigation  of  the  available  sites  at  Belton  and  some 
point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  park,  either  near  St.  Marys  Lake 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Glacier  Park  Hotel,  should  be  studied  and  steps 
taken  to  establish  the  headquarters  at  the  location  chosen. 

The  park  ranger  force  in  this  park  is  not  adequate  to  properly 
patrol  the  area. 

The  telephone  system  should  be  improved  and  all  metallic  circuits 
installed.  It  is  not  in  any  way  satisfactory  that  the  Government 
should  use  private  telephone  lines  erected  by  concessionaires.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  department  should  own  its  own  telephone  sys- 
tem, so  that  immediate  service  may  be  had  in  case  of  forest  fires  or 
serious  accidents. 

YELLOWSTONE   NATIONAL  PARK. 

This  park  is  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  using 
the  soldiers  and  officers  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  pur- 
pose of  patroling  and  maintaining  order.  This  constitutes  more  or 
less  of  a  dual  administration,  which  can  never  be  satisfactorily  car- 
ried out.  In  my  opinion  this  park  should  be  administered  solely  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  solely  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

I  recommend  that  the  improvements  requested  by  the  acting  super- 
intendent for  the  buffalo  farm  be  carried  out  and  that  the  additional 
fire  lanes  requested  by  him  be  constructed. 
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At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  are  several  buildings  formerly  occupied 
by  soldiers  of  this  military  post  which  might  be  put  to  better  pur- 
poses than,  those  for  which  they  are  now  used.  There  is  a  real  de- 
mand for  a  museum,  and  I  recommend  that  the  feasibility  of  rear- 
ranging the  interior  of  one  of  these  buildings  be  investigated,  and  if 
it  is  found  the  same  can  be  accomplished  for  reasonable  cost,  plans  be 
drawn  and  contract  let  for  the  construction  work  necessary  to  estab- 
lish this  museum. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  present  road,  leading  from  the  park  entrance  to  the  top  of 
the  great  mesa,  is  poorly  located  and  unnecessarily  long.  The  recom- 
mendations regarding  this  road  submitted  by  the  superintendent 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  carried  out. 

Many  of  the  ruins  are  in  such  shape  that  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  get  about  among  them.  I  would  urge  that  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation be  secured  to  permit  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  restoration  recommended  by  the  superintendent. 

The  many  relics  of  a  forgotten  race  that  were  once  in  this  park 
have  been  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  Those  which 
were  retained  by  the  residents  of  the  district  are  slowly  disappearing. 
If  a  museum,  even  of  the  smallest  kind,  were  erected  in  the  park, 
most  of  these  relics  could  be  secured  either  by  loan  or  gift  and  some 
of  the  implements,  textiles,  and  other  objects  of  interest  could  be 
permanently  preserved. 

ROCKY   MOUNTAIN    NATIONAL   PARK. 

This  park  is  the  newest  in  the  sj^stem.  The  first  steps  that  should 
be  taken,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  preliminary  investigations  looking 
forward  to  a  complete  road  and  trail  system.  This  park  will  doubtless 
receive  the  greatest  tourist  travel  of  all  of  the  mountain  parks,  and  I 
recommend  that  plans  for  its  development  be  at  once  undertaken  on  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  scheme. 

I  would  suggest  also  that  no  steps  be  taken  in  the  granting  of 
cencessions  in  this  park  until  a  policy  is  established  for  their  opera- 
tion similar  to  that  which  is  now  being  developed  in  Yosemite  and 
Mount  Eainier  National  Parks.  The  crying  need  of  this  park  for  the 
next  two  years  will  be  roads  and  trails. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Piatt  National  Park,  like  the  Hot  Springs  Keservation,  laj^s  claim 
to  its  place  in  the  category  of  national  parks  by  virtue  of  the  health- 
giving  waters  to  be  found  there.  The  accommodations  and  facilities 
for  the  proper  use  of  these  waters,  however,  have  not  been  developed 
in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  real  value  of  the  water.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  this  water  could  be  used  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  great  number  of  people  who  might  be  benefited  by 
them: 

1.  By  erecting  a  large  hotel  or  sanitarium  in  the  park. 

2.  By  bottling  the  waters  for  distribution. 
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I  believe  these  two  possibilities  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
ano^  the  choice  determined.  It  is  possible  that  both  might  be  ad- 
visable. The  principal  question,  however,  is  the  quantity  of  the 
various  waters  that  can  be  secured. 

The  French  Republic  operates  a  bottling  plant  at  Vichy  Springs 
and  sends  water  from  these  springs  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  If 
the  flow  of  water  in  the  various  springs  in  Piatt  National  Park  is 
of  sufficient  volume  or  can  be  developed,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  see  that  these  waters  are  more  generally  distrib- 
uted. Last  year  over  50,000  gallons  of  water  were  shipped  by  private 
individuals  from  Piatt  National  Park  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  entirely  feasible,  in  my  opinion,  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  concessionaire  to  build  a  hotel  or  the  bottling  plant  on  a 
long-term  and  profit-sharing  lease,  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  is  available.  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  flows  of 
these  springs  be  thoroughly  tested  and  the  possibility  of  increasing 
them  investigated.  If  the  results  justify,  I  would  further  recom- 
mend that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  concessionaire  who  will  carry 
on  the  operations  in  accordance  with  the  above  outline. 

HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 

There  are  two  important  problems  in  this  reservation  that  should 
receive  immediate  attention.  First  is  the  public  bath  operated  by 
the  Government  where  medical  services  and  treatments  are  free  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  them.  The  present  bathhouse  is 
crumbling  with  decay,  unsightly,  insanitary,  and  reflects  anything 
but  credit  upon  the  Federal  Government. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  been  relieved  of  suffering 
and  as  many  have  had  their  lives  saved  to  them  by  virtue  of  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  waters  of  Arkansas.  It  is  a  great  insti- 
tution and  one  that  fully  warrants  the  hearty  support  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  bathhouses  that  are  privately  owned  are 
many  of  them  luxuriously  appointed,  and  the  growing  contrast  be- 
tween the  people  who  have  money  and  can  afford  these  bathhouses 
and  the  conditions  with  which  the  poor  are  confronted  in  the  free 
bathhouse  is  one  that  arouses  righteous  anger.  I  can  not  conceive 
a  more  noble  act  or  more  justifiable  expenditure  of  public  money 
than  the  erection  of  a  new  and  beautiful  bathhouse  as  a  gift  from  the 
Federal    Government   to   the   suffering   poor   of   this   country. 

The  second  feature  that  needs  attention  is  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  reservation  from  the  standpoint  of  a  landscape  architect. 
Several  plans  have  been  submitted  for  the  reservation,  but  none  has 
been  adopted. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

As  a  curious  wonder,  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  in  this  country 
which  equals  the  Wind  Cave  in  this  park,  which  contains  over  90 
miles  of  explored  passages  which  are  hung  with  stalactites  and 
sparkling  crystals. 

The  cave,  however,  is  in  utter  darkness  and  the  tourists  visiting 
it  are  only  able  to  secure  a  glimpse  now  and  then  while  a  bit  of 
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magnesium  tape  is  being  burned  by  the  guide.  I  recommend  that 
a  system  of  lighting  the  cave  be  worked  out.  A  test  is  now  being 
made  with  storage  batteries  loaned  by  the  Edison  Electric  Co.  The 
object  of  using  storage  batteries  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  running 
wires  through  the  cave.  If  these  prove  succesful  it  will  be  possible 
to  carry  the  batteries  from  the  various  chambers  for  re-storing. 

The  results  to  date  indicate  that  this  method  of  lighting  the  cave 
will  probably  be  feasible,  and  if  upon  further  test  our  present  opinion 
is  corroborated,  I  would  recommend  that  some  of  the  main  cham- 
bers be  equipped  with  these  storage-battery  lights. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Mark  Daniels, 
General  Superintendent  and 
Landscape  Engineer  of  National  Parks. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
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Appropriations  under  Interior  Department,  revenues,  and  visitors,  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  Appropriations  for  road  work  under  War  Department  not  in- 
cluded in  this  diagram. 
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Revenues  and  visitors,  Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

Lots  sold  at  Hot  Springs  in  March,  1911,  yielded  $82,818  ;  other  revenues  amounted 
to  $36,060. 
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Appropriations  under  Interior  Department,  revenues,  and  visitors,  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park.  Appropriations  for  road  work  under  War  Department  not  included  in  this 
diagram. 
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Appropriations  under  Interior  Department,  revenues,  and  visitors,  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park.  Appropriations  for  road  work  under  War  Department  not  included  in 
this  diagram. 
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